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AND wammerMiLt SAFETY 
CAN HELP START THEM 
BANKING WITH YOU 


Every checking account customer you get is a prospect for a personal loan. One way to 
help attract new checking accounts is to offer checks printed on Hammermill Safety paper. 

Hammermill Safety adds an extra selling feature to your checking account services 
because it has the name your customers know and use with confidence. Its specially 
sensitized surface protects you from loss, too. And Hammermill Safety costs no more. 
Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pennsylvania. 
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The telephone is a defense weapon 
—and an important one. 


A manufacturer of rockets, for ex- 
ample, needs data or delivery on a 
specific part. He picks up his tele- 
phone, makes several Long Distance 
calls, and his problem is solved. 


An unidentified aircraft is detected 
in flight by a radar installation. The 
information is relayed automatically 
and instantly over telephone cables 
to a defense center. 


It is then flashed over the network 
of special Bell System telephone 
lines which link the country’s entire 
system of continental defense. 


The role of the Bell System does 
not stop there or with the thousands 
upon thousands of calls that are a 
part of the manufacture of countless 
items of defense. 


Its Bell Telephone Laboratories are 
engaged in many important research 
and development projects for the 
government. These include the Nike 
Zeus anti-missile missile system and 
thé guidance system for the Titan 
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intercontinental ballistic missile. 


Western Electric, the Bell Sys- 
tem’s manufacturing and supply 
unit, is producing the guidance and 
control equipment which is the heart 
and brains of the mighty Nike Ajax 
and Nike Hercules missile systems. 


The Sandia Corporation, a subsid- 
iary of Western Electric, continues 
to manage the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission’s Sandia Laboratory, which 
develops, designs and tests atomic 
weapons. 


Among many other Western Elec- 
tric defense projects were the 3000- 
mile Distant Early Warning (DEW) 
Line in the Arctic and the “White 
Alice” communication system link- 
ing population centers and military 
installations in Alaska. Both were 
completed on schedule and turned 
over to the Air Force. 


Another project for the Air Force 
was the design, production and 
supervision of installation of a com- 
munications system for a guided mis- 
sile test range extending out to sea. 


The backbone of this system is the 
special underseas cable that stretches 
1370 nautical miles from Cape Ca- 
naveral in Florida to Puerto Rico. It 
provides an instant, secret, weather- 
proof means of transmitting data on 
missiles in flight. 


Radar installations along the way 
spot the missile’s flight position 
which is flashed continuously to the 
testing base by cable. So are signals 
from the missile itself. 

Recently the U.S. Air Force asked 
us toadd the communications phases 
of a ballistic missile early warning 
system to the other military projects 
handled by the Bell System. 


The Bell System is primarily en- 
gaged in providing telephone serv- 
ice. But it gives top priority and its 
utmost effort to the needs of Govern- 
ment whenever it is called upon for 
work for which it is specially fitted 
by size and experience. 


Particularly when it comes to pro- 
tecting the country, it’s good to use 
the best scientific knowledge avail- 
able in the communications field. 


BELL 
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From Where We Sit... . 


About Growth and Survival 


ERHAPS the greatest danger that confronted us as we 
- entered the recession of a little over a year ago lay 
in the opportunity it afforded our demagogues to go 
off the deep end with a lot of proposals of measures that 
purported to enable us to spend our way out of it. We 
have a $13 billion budgetary deficit to show for the re- 
sulting legislation, but it is by no means established 
that our counter-recession expenditures produced any 
long-range stabilizing effects. As was well stated by 
C. Canby Balderston* in a recent address entitled The 
Late Recession—Its Losses and Lessons, ‘‘One may pon- 
der the question: have we paid the fee for an adjustment 
we didn’t get?” 

Mr. Balderston’s question followed his observation 
that the average of industrial prices had risen 2 per 
cent since May, 1958, and were still about 114 per cent 
above the previous all-time high. ‘‘Though there has 
been unused capacity of human resources and manu- 
facturing plants,” he continued, “industrial prices have 
risen sooner and faster than in the two previous recover- 
ies when prices did not advance significantly until after 
output as well above its previous peak.” So, said the 
speaker, we’ve come out of the recession with a “‘Devil’s 
Brew of trouble’ consisting in the main of unemploy- 
ment, advancing prices, and a huge public and private 
debt, with inflationary pressures continuing as a major 
problem for the foreseeable future. 

In addition to these “residual difficulties,” Mr. 
Balderston might well have mentioned our continuing 
preoccupation with the Soviet block’s growing economic 
and military strength. The whole concoction is a 
mighty brew indeed, and it is going to have to be handled 
with the utmost care and discretion if we are to avoid 
the enactment of additional measures that promise only 
to defeat the ends they are ostensibly intended to serve. 


Said Central Intelligence Director Allen W. Dulles 
in a recent address, “The challenge of Soviet power 
presents today a triple threat: first, military; second, 
economic; and third, subversive.”’ That the first and 
third are very real, there can be no doubt, and to suc- 
cessfully deal with them on a world-wide basis calls for 
a very high order of intelligence and integrity, backed 
by all the economic resources that can be effectively em- 
ployed to that end. The second is by no means negli- 
gible but can become a real threat only if we permit it 
to do so by so mismanaging our affairs that_we shall 
finally have reduced ourselves to something approaching 
the economic status of those who would conquer us. 
Our greatest danger in this regard lies in the field of 
legislative interference with economic processes. 

As matters stand, said Mr. Dulles, “The over-all 
power of the free world is still vastly superior to that 
under the control of the leaders of: international Com- 
munism. If they succeed and we fail, it will only be be- 
cause of our complacency and because they have devoted 
a far greater share of their power, skill and resources to 
our destruction than we have been willing to dedicate 
to our own preservation.” The size of that “‘if” is, of 


*Vice Chairman, Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, be- 
fore the Philadelphia Bond Club. 
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course, highly conjectural but it is a bit startling to note 
that it is of sufficient consequence to warrant mention 
by the one person in the land who is best informed re- 
garding the relative strength of East and West. 

Further affirmation of the present superiority of ihe 
free world is found in a report entitled ‘‘A Glance at the 
Russian Economy—lIts Record and Its Potential,’’ re- 
cently published by the National Association of Manu- 
facturers. Says Research Associate Frank A. Brady, 
Jr., who prepared the document, ‘“‘Some of the reports 
which have resulted from delving into the statistics of 
Russian production have alarmed Western readers, 
Fortunately an analysis of the economic factors which 
will influence future production gains indicates that the 
Russian economy will have serious difficulty in sustain- 
ing its growth rate of the recent past.’ 


Factors cited as contributing to that difficulty are 
1) reduced labor force growth due to low birth rates and 
a rise in the school-leaving age; 2) a reversal in the pro- 
cess of confiscating technological equipment and highly 
skilled manpower from conquered countries; 3) a steady 
increase in depreciation and obsolescence; 4) exhaustion 
of most accessible ores and other natural resources, and 
5) bureaucratic inflexibility resulting in inefficiency, 
waste, duplication, and a general overstraining of eco- 
nomic resources in certain sectors. 


In his introduction to the report, however, Mr. Brady 
declares, ‘“This is no call for complacency on the part of 
the West, for Russia has made conspicuous strides in 
her economic development and she will continue to im- 
prove her position. Furthermore, there is plenty of 
evidence that where the Russians choose to concentrate 
their resources on certain limited objectives, they have 
achieved remarkable results. Finally, the continued 
rapid growth and progress of the American economy 
cannot simply be taken for granted since it will be de- 
pendent on the wisdom and courage of the economic 
policies we pursue. There is no reason for us to be 
satisfied with a rate of growth that falls to any degree 
short of what we are capable of attaining.”’ 

Wisdom and courage in the development and im- 
plementation of our economic policies can, in the very 
nature of things, stem only from wise and courageous 
action beginning at the polls and working up through 
every level of government. If we are to survive as 4 
free people we must place ever increasing reliance on 
wise and courageous leadership, and steadily less on 
the kind that is motivated by nothing more than 
political expediency and cowardice. Which is to say 
that our basic need is for less of the kind of thinking 
at the grass roots that makes political expediency 
and cowardice profitable. 


Editor 


BANKERS MONTHLY @ May 15, 1959 
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From Where We Sit... . 


About Growth and Survival 


ERHAPS the greatest danger that confronted us as we 

Py entered the recession of a little over a year ago lay 

in the opportunity it afforded our demagogues to go 
off the deep end with a lot of proposals of measures that 
purported to enable us to spend our way out of it. We 
have a $13 billion budgetary deficit to show for the re- 
sulting legislation, but it is by no means established 
that our counter-recession expenditures produced any 
long-range stabilizing effects. As was well stated by 
C. Canby Balderston* in a recent address entitled The 
Late Recession—Its Losses and Lessons, ‘(One may pon- 
der the question: have we paid the fee for an adjustment 
we didn’t get?” 

Mr. Balderston’s question followed his observation 
that the average of industrial prices had risen 2 per 
cent since May, 1958, and were still about 114 per cent 
above the previous all-time high. ‘Though there has 
been unused capacity of human resources and manu- 
facturing plants,’ he continued, “‘industrial prices have 
risen sooner and faster than in the two previous recover- 
ies when prices did not advance significantly until after 
output as well above its previous peak.” So, said the 
speaker, we’ve come out of the recession with a “‘Devil’s 
Brew of trouble” consisting in the main of unemploy- 
ment, advancing prices, and a huge public and private 
debt, with inflationary pressures continuing as a major 
problem for the foreseeable future. 

In addition to these “residual difficulties,’ Mr. 
Balderston might well have mentioned our continuing 
preoccupation with the Soviet block’s growing economic 
and military strength. The whole concoction is a 
mighty brew indeed, and it is going to have to be handled 
with the utmost care and discretion if we are to avoid 
the enactment of additional measures that promise only 
to defeat the ends they are ostensibly intended to serve. 


Said Central Intelligence Director Allen W. Dulles 
in a recent address, “The challenge of Soviet power 
presents today a triple threat: first, military; second, 
economic; and third, subversive.”” That the first and 
third are very real, there can be no doubt, and to suc- 
cessfully deal with them on a world-wide basis calls for 
a very high order of intelligence and integrity, backed 
by all the economic resources that can be effectively em- 
ployed to that end. The second is by no means negli- 
gible but can become a real threat only if we permit it 
to do so by so mismanaging our affairs that we shall 
finally have reduced ourselves to something approaching 
the economic status of those who would conquer us. 
Our greatest danger in this regard lies in the field of 
legislative interference with economic processes. 


As matters stand, said Mr. Dulles, ‘The over-all 
power of the free world is still vastly superior to that 
under the control of the leaders of international Com- 
munism. If they succeed and we fail, it will only be be- 
cause of our complacency and because they have devoted 
a far greater share of their power, skill and resources to 
our destruction than we have been willing to dedicate 
to our own preservation.” . The size of that “if” is, of 
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course, highly conjectural but it is a bit startling to note 
that it is of sufficient consequence to warrant mention 
by the one person in the land who is best informed re- 
garding the relative strength of East and West. 


Further affirmation of the present superiority of the 
free world is found in a report entitled ‘‘A Glance at the 
Russian Economy—Its Record and Its Potential,” re- 
cently published by the National Association of Manu- 
facturers. Says Research Associate Frank A. Brady, 
Jr.; who prepared the document, ‘“‘Some of the reports 
which have resulted from delving into the statistics of 
Russian production have alarmed Western readers. 
Fortunately an analysis of the economic factors which 
will influence future production gains indicates that the 
Russian economy will have serious difficulty in sustain- 
ing its growth rate of the recent past.” 


Factors cited as contributing to that difficulty are 
1) reduced labor force growth due to low birth rates and 
a rise in the school-leaving age; 2) a reversal in the pro- 
cess of confiscating technological equipment and highly 
skilled manpower from conquered countries; 3) a steady 
increase in depreciation and obsolescence; 4) exhaustion 
of most accessible ores and other natural resources, and 
5) bureaucratic inflexibility resulting in inefficiency, 
waste, duplication, and a general overstraining of eco- 
nomic resources in certain sectors. 


In his introduction to the report, however, Mr. Brady 
declares, “This is no call for complacency on the part of 
the West, for Russia has made conspicuous strides in 
her economic development and she will continue to im- 
prove her position. Furthermore, there is plenty of 
evidence that where the Russians choose to concentrate 
their resources on certain limited objectives, they have 
achieved remarkable results. Finally, the continued 
rapid growth and progress of the American economy 
cannot simply be taken for granted since it will be de- 
pendent on the wisdom and courage of the economic 
policies we pursue. There is no reason for us to be 
satisfied with a rate of growth that falls to any degree 
short of what we are capable of attaining.” 


Wisdom and courage in the development and im- 
plementation of our economic policies can, in the very 
nature of things, stem only from wise and courageous 
action beginning at the polls and working up through 
every level of government. If we are. to survive as a 
free people we must place ever increasing reliance on 
wise and courageous leadership, and steadily less on 
the kind that is motivated by nothing more than 
political expediency and cowardice. Which is to say 
that our basic need is for less of the kind of thinking 
at the grass roots that makes political expediency 
and cowardice profitable. 
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Identification 


In the selection of a product, who made 
it is an important consideration. Trade- 
marks provide identification of the origin 


of products... they reflect reputation. 


For several generations La Monte Safety 
Papers have been preferred by leading 
banks and corporations. Checks on these 
fine papers bearing the familiar Wavy Lines 
or the distinctive Basketweave lines... 
both La Monte trade-marks... are readily 
associated with the business whose 


founder invented Safety Paper. 
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Statement of Condition, March 31, 1959 
RESOURCES LIABILITIES 


Cash on Hand and in Banks $ 276,215,509.76 Deposits $1,628,302,699.80 
U. S. Government Obligations 447,064,217.79 Acceptances Outstanding 1,614,151.76 


State, County and 
Municipal Bonds 93,462, 186.95 Reserve for Unearned Discount 15,745,937.34 


naw ee ee. 23,186,242.55 Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. 15,852,27 1.30 
Stock in Federal Reserve B 3,000,000.00 ete 
Tieeitn saul Vieeminatn 907,401,697.85 eee Liabilities 3,440,282.01 
Bank Premises and Equipment 16,888,841.67 Capital Funds: 
Other Real Estate 1.00 Capital Stock 
a Liability ($10.00 par value) $27,812,500.00 
under Acceptances 1,548,257.27 
Accrued Interest Receivable ee Seapies eee 
and other Assets 14,633,037.60 Undivided Profits 18,444,650.23 118,444,650.23 
Total Resources $1,783,399,992.44 Total Liabilities $1,783,399,992.44 


United States Government and other securities carried at $252,305,333.51 are pledged to secure U. S. Government 
Deposits, other public funds, trust deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 
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FRAZER A. BAILEY DIRECTORS J. W. MAILLIARD, III 

San Francisco Vice President 
WAKEFIELD BAKER HENRY Q. HAWES Mailliard & Schmiedell 

President, Baker & Hamilton San Francisco DONALD H. McLAUGHLIN ~ 
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Chai ‘ha Read President, Fibreboard Paper Company 
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ndustrial Indemnity Company HARRIS C. KIRK Chairman of the Board 

COLBERT COLDWELL President Pacific Lighting Corporation 

Coldwell, Banker & Company J. R. KNOWLAND GEORGE G. MONTGOMERY 
PETER COOK, JR. Publisher, Oakland Tribune President, Kern County 


mu iste DANIEL E. KOSHLAND vinta Geneon 


RANSOM M. COOK Chairman of the Executive Committee . 
Senior Vice President : Levi — & Company yi “iad & Harrison, 
PAUL L. DAVIES ROGER D. LAPHAM ALLAN SPROUL 
Chairman of the Board, Food San Francisco Kentfield 
Machinery and Chemical Corporation JAMES K. LOCHEAD MARK R. SULLIVAN 
CHARLES ELSEY Piedmont President, The Pacific Telephone 
San Francisco DONALD MACLEAN and Telegraph Company 
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President, B. R. Funsten & Co. Sugar Refining Corporation Attorney 
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THE TOP OF THE FINANCIAL NEWS 


MERGERS 


In Business 


Morgan Guaranty Trust Co. of 

New York officially came into being 
one afternoon late last month. Prod- 
uct of a king-sized merger of two blue 
chips of national and international 
banking, J. P. Morgan & Co. and 
Guaranty Trust Co. (BANKERS 
MONTHLY, Jan. 15), the new institu- 
tion has resources of about $4 billion, 
capital funds of $500 million. The 
merger required the approval of the 
Federal Reserve Board, the New York 
State Banking Board and the New 
York State Superintendent of Banks. 
Stockholders gave their blessing at 
special meetings in March. 
@ Elsewhere on the merger scene, 
Crocker-Anglo National Bank (assets: 
$1.7 billion) will acquire County Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co. of Santa 
Barbara ($48 million), subject to the 
usual stockholder and supervisory ap- 
proval. The merger will bring the 
number of Crocker-Anglo offices in 
California to 81. 


EXECUTIVES 


Bankers’ Bankers 


Tireless, affable Kenton R. Cravens 
(cover), president of Mercantile Trust 
Co., St. Louis, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Association of Reserve 
City Bankers, the powerful but un- 
publicized organization of bankers’ 
bankers that works behind the scenes 
on some of the industry’s touchiest 
problems. As president of this 400- 
member group, Mr. Cravens succeeds 
George Champion, president of The 
Chase Manhattan Bank. 

Named vice president of ARCB at 
its annual meeting in Boca Raton, 
Fla., last month was William L. Day, 
chairman of The First Pennsylvania 
Banking & Trust Co. Gaylord A. 
Freeman, Jr., vice president of The 
First National Bank of Chicago, was 
reappointed association treasurer, and 
Joseph J. Schroeder continues as sec- 
retary. 

Newly elected to ARCB’s board of 
directors are John A. Mayer, presi- 
dent of Mellon National Bank & Trust 
Co.; R. E. MeNeill, Jr., president of 
The Hanover Bank; Philip H. Nason, 
president of The First National Bank 
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of St. Paul; Corcoran Thom, Jr., 
senior vice president of The Riggs 
National Bank of Washington, D. C.; 
and Murray Kyger, president of First 
National Bank of Ft. Worth. 


Advisor to the Government. Ken- 
ton Cravens is no stranger to service 
outside the bank. In addition to his 
many association activities, he has 
been called to Washington on five 
different occasions. In 1941 he wasa 
consultant to the Federal Reserve 
Board on selective credit controls 
and the drafting of Regulation W; 
the next year he was back in Washing- 
ton as Administrator of the War 
Loans Committee which was respon- 
sible for the Regulation V loan pro- 
gram for war production contractors; 
in 1951 he was instrumental in organ- 
izing the Fed’s voluntary credit re- 
straint program; and in 1953 he was 
named Administrator of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. to direct 
that agency’s orderly liquidation. 


Most recently, Mr. Cravens headed 
a 27-member advisory committee to 
assist Federal agencies in drawing up 
the Financial Institutions Act. While 
the act died in the House last year 
after passing the Senate, many of its 
provisions are carried over in separate 
bills pending before the present Con- 
gress. 


In ARCB, quite appropriately, Mr. 
Cravens has been chairman of the 


WILLIAM L. DAY 
ARCB's new VP 


Committee on Federal Relationships. 
He also has served on the Committee 
on Bank Credit Policies. In the 
American Bankers Association, he is 
a member of the Government Bor- 
rowing Committee and a former chair- 
man of the Credit Policy Commission. 


Mr. Cravens joined Mercantile as 
vice president in charge of the bank- 
ing loan division in 1943, prior to 
which he had been associated with 
The Cleveland Trust Co. and several 
national commercial finance compan- 
ies. He has been president of the 
bank since his return from RFC in 
1954. The 54-year-old Cravens also 
is a director of American Zinc, Lead & 
Smelting Co., Federal Reserve Bank 
of St. Louis, Hussmann Refrigerator 
Co. and International Shoe Co. 


Fast Rise. Tall, bespectacled Bill 
Day, now 51, launched his financial 
career with Morgan Stanley & Co. on 
Wall Street in 1936, became a partner 
in Philadelphia’s Drexel & Co. in 1941. 
Eight years later he joined The First 
Pennsylvania bank as a vice president 
and director. Rising swiftly, he was 
named executive vice president in 
1950, president in 1952, chairman in 
1955. 


Mr. Day’s other directorships in- 
clude The Pennsylvania Railroad 
Co., John Wanamaker (department 
stores), Philadelphia Suburban Water 
Co., Insurance Co. of North America 
and several other insurance compan- 
ies. In organized banking, the new 
ARCB vice president also is a mem- 
ber of the Executive Council of ABA 
and chairman of Group I of the 
Pennsylvania Bankers Association. 


Brokers’ Brokers 


Sampson Rogers, Jr., who began 
his investment career as a floor broker 
on the old Chicago Stock Exchange 
in 1930, will be named chairman of its 
successor institution, the Midwest 
Stock Exchange. A partner of the 
Loop’s McMaster Hutchinson & Co. 
for the past 24 years, Mr. Rogers 
also is ‘a member of the executive 
committee of the Central States 
Group of the Investment Bankers 
Association and a director of the 
Avenue State Bank of Oak Park, 
Till. As chairman of the nation’s 
third largest stock exchange (1958 
volume: 28 million shares) he will 
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succeed venerable Arthur C. Allyn, 
senior partner of A. C. Allyn & Co. 


Hunter Breckenridge, president of 
McCourtney-Breckenridge & Co. of 
St. Louis, will be named vice chair- 
man of MSE. Newcomers to MSE’s 
board: Harry A. Baum of Wayne 
Hummer & Co., Chicago; David J. 
Harris of Bache & Co., Chicago; 
Louis J. Stirling of Betts, Borland & 
Co., Chicago; Harold L. Emerson of 
H. L. Emerson & Co., Inc., Cleve- 
land; Joseph A. Glynn, Jr., of Blewer, 
Glynn & Co., St. Louis; and Robert 
W. Haack of Robert W. Baird & Co., 
Milwaukee. 


New Chief 


Mont E. McMillen, a veteran of 39 
years in banking, has been elected 
chairman and president of First West- 
ern Bank & Trust Co. (assets: $1.1 
billion) to succeed T. P. Coats, 60, 
who continues in an advisory and 
consulting capacity. This will be 
Mr. McMillen’s second direct associa- 
tion with First Western: he was exe- 
cutive vice president of the bank for 
about a year right after it was estab- 
lished in its present form in 1954. 


In 1955 Mr. McMillen was named 
president of First National Bank of 
Arizona, later moved up to chairman 
and chief executive officer. He re- 
signed last June to become senior 
vice president of Firstamerica Corp., 
parent company of First Western, 
First of Arizona and 21 other banks. 


A plan to merge First Western with 
California Bank ($1.2 billion) has 
been delayed pending the outcome of 
an antitrust action brought against 


C. STERLING BUNNELL 


GEORGE C. SCOTT 
New posts at The First National City Bank of New York 


MONT E. McMILLEN 
First Western 


Firstamerica by the Justice Depart- 
ment. 


Realignment 


C. Sterling Bunnell, 57, senior vice 
president of The First National City 
Bank of New York (resources: $7.9 
billion), has taken over new duties as 
chairman of the bank’s money com- 
mittee and over-all supervisor of 
credit policy. Replacing Mr. Bun- 
nell in the supervision of the western 
group and the national services group 
(correspondent bank, finance com- 
panies, mortgage and real estate loan 
and transcontinental banking depart- 
ments) in the bank’s national division 
is senior vice president George C. 
Scott, 50. 


JAMES M. NICELY 


Mr. Scott is in turn succeeded as 
deputy in charge of the New York 
branch division by James M. Nicely, 
59, also a senior vice president. Vice 
president John E. Thilly, 52, will 
serve as administrative assistant and 
personnel officer and will continue as 
senior supervisor of operations in the 
branches. 


Robert B. Silleck, vice president, 
has been placed in charge of FNCB’s 
correspondent bank department, suc- 
ceeding vice president Highland C. 
Moore, 59, who has become head of 
the credit department. 


* * * 


In other high level changes last 
month: 


@ Jonathan S. Raymond, 65, stepped 
up to chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of Mellon National Bank & 
Trust Co. (resources: $2.1 billion). 
Mr. Raymond came to Mellon Bank 
(from The First National Bank of 
Boston) in 1937, became vice presi- 
dent in charge of the banking depart- 
ment in 1946, senior vice president in 
1953, a director in 1957 and a member 
of the executive committee last year. 
He also is a director of Dravo Corp., 
Joy Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh 
Screw & Bolt Corp. and Vanadium 
Corp. of America. 


@ Ellmore C. Patterson, a vice presi- 
dent of J. P. Morgan & Co. since 1951, 
was named a senior vice president of 
the newly merged Morgan Guaranty 
Trust Co. of New York (page 5). A 
veteran of 24 years with the House of 
Morgan, Mr. Patterson also is a direc- 
tor of The International Nickel Co. 
of Canada Ltd. 


ROBERT B. SILLECK 
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THE NEW ENGLAND STORY ~ A REPORT FROM The FIRST In 17s 175+ YEAR 


t- 


In the age of the quill pen clerks laboriously re- 
corded the Bank’s every transaction by hand. 


In the electronic age The FIRST’s new data process- 
ing system (biggest in banking) could record all the 
transactions for the year 1784 in less than 30 seconds. 


JUST OVER 175 YEARS AGO... 


Governor John Hancock signed the charter for New England’s first bank. To the 
shrewd merchants of 1784, the bank meant a new source of funds to open wider 
horizons of trade. From this trade came new industries, new wealth, and the bank 
continued to find new ways to put this money to work. It helped its customers set 
off the industrial revolution ... launch the great clipper ships . . . push the rail- 
roads across the continent ... lead New England into a promising new era of 
plastics, chemicals, electronics, atomics. 


Today, The First National Bank of Boston can look back on a career that spans 
the entire commercial history of the United States. From this vantage point the 
proud achievements of New Englanders come sharply into focus. This is the story 
The FIRST will tell in its 175th year. The story of New England. A story of crea- 
tive people building a nation... and of a bank that has grown in strength and use- 
fulness ever since that nation was born. 


175 YEARS OF PROGRESS WITH NEW ENGLAND 
May 15, 1959 
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"Don't sell more 
than 100 shares 
to any one buyer..." 


That’s the directive we frequently 
receive from corporate customers who 
ask us to help them distribute large 
blocks of stock. 


In these cases, of course, “distribute” 
means a good deal more than just sell- 
ing the stock. It means spreading it 
around as widely as possible — to as 
many people as you can reach, in as 
many parts of the country as possible. 


Lots of times, this can complicate 
the job for a broker, because lots of 
times it’s much easier to find people 
anxious to buy blocks of 1,000, 5,000 
—even 10,000 shares. 


In our case, however, it rarely pre- 
sents too much of a problem: 


Because we have an international 
network of 126 offices instantly 
linked by more than 100,000 miles 
of private wire... . 


Because our account executives 
are in day-to-day contact with 
literally hundreds of thousands 
of prospective buyers. ... 


Because we’ ve always believed that 
the more people who own a com- 
pany, the better. The better for 
them, the company, our entire 
economy. 


If you have a large block of stock to 
sell—and it makes a difference to you 
how many people buy it—you might 
want to contact our vice-president, 
Mr. W. H. Culbertson. A confidential 
letter or phone call can reach him, at— 


Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith 


INCORPORATED 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
and all other Principal Exchanges 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 112 Cities 


RE: PI ERS At RE TE SRS A RR RA RM tre oer 


@ Clarke Bassett, 
president and a director of First 
National Bank of Minneapolis ($477 


60, senior vice 


million), was named chairman of 
the trust committee. 


BANK STOCKS 


Earnings: Good Start 

The nation’s bigger banks got off 
to a very fine start again this year, 
judging by a tabulation of the first 
quarter earnings of 27 banks and two 
bank holding companies (table). 
Eighteen of these institutions report- 
ed higher earnings than in the like 
period of 1958 while 11 showed some- 
what lower earnings. 

Most (though not all) of the figures 
in this tabulation represent net operat- 
ing earnings only. If securities trans- 
actions were included, the year-to- 
year comparison would become less 





favorable since most banks have taken 
sizable losses on sales of securities 
this year. However, such transac- 
tions generally result in an improved 
tax position, and future earning power 
has been increased via switches into 
higher-yielding assets. 

Profits Prospects. The outlook for 
bank earnings over the rest of the 
year is bright. For one thing, a fur- 
ther general increase in interest rates 
seems likely. Furthermore, as the 
“new boom” progresses and as cash 
balances accumulated during the re- 
cent recession are drawn down, cor- 
porations will boost their bank bor- 
rowings—perhaps quite sharply—in 
order to build up inventories and ex- 
pand plant. And finally, the steady 
upward trend of consumer credit and 


FIRST QUARTER BANK EARNINGS 


Bank of California, San Francisco. $ 827 $ 


Bank of New York. .........46. 
Bankers Trust Co., New York..... 
California Bank, Los Angeles..... 
Central Nat. Bank of Cleveland.. 
Chase Manhattan Bank, New York 
Chemical Corn Exchange Bank, NY 
City NB&TC of Chicago......... 
County Trust Co., White Plains.... 
Detroit Bank & Trust Co......... 
Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co..... 


First National City Bank of NY 
& First National City Trust Co... 


Grace National Bank of New York 
Guaranty Trust Co. of New York. . 
Hanover Bank, New York........ 
Irving Trust Co., New York....... 
Manufacturers NB of Detroit. .... 
Manufacturers Trust Co., New York 
Mellon NB&TC, Pittsburgh....... 
J. P. Morgan & Co. Inc., New York. 
National Bank of Detroit........ 
National City Bank of Cleveland.. 
New York Trust Co... eseeeeees 
Republic National Bank of Dallas. 
Rockland-Atlas NB of Boston..... 
Union Commerce Bank, Cleveland. 
United States Trust Co. of NY.... 


First Bank Stock Corp., Minneapolis 
Marine Midland Corp., Buffalo... 


trust department earnings should 
continue. 
(Continued on page 10) 
In Thousands Per Share 
1959 1958 1959 1958 
818 $ 64 $ .64 
1,092 1,098 4.04 4.07 
6,085 5,718 1.51 1.42 
1,871 1,560 1.19 1.00 
843 874 78 .85 
13;672 13,970 1.04 1.06 
7,207 6,702 1.338 1.05 
677 700 1.69 175 
939 839 61 ao 
2253. 2,450 1.23 1.33 
1,032 872 2.15 1.86 
14,546 14,865 1.21 1.24 
403 384 10.08 9.60 
7873: 8673 131 1.44 
3,000. 3/055 90 91 
3,409 3,241 .65 .62 
1,402 1,247 42 1.00 
5,403 5,092 1.07 1.01 
SZ? |. 34aF 2.00 2.16 
2AGe  2,ise 6.28 6.10 
3,821 3,774 1.19 1.18 
1,742 1,754 1.44 1.45 
1,813 1,828 1.51 1.52 
2,143 2,028 .68 .64 
241 226 .80 75 
609 601 .83 .82 
737 693 1.47 1.39 
3,354 3,151 96 91 
4,004 3,686 45 .43 
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in America’s 


FASTEST-GROWING REGION 


El Paso Natural Gas Company reports record deliveries 


of Natural Gas to customers in the West 


Natural gas is America’s fastest-growing 
energy source, and El] Paso Natural Gas Com- 
pany and its subsidiaries serve natural gas’s 
fastest-growing market. 

Deliveries of gas were at record highs in 
1958 as El] Paso and subsidiaries continued to 
expand their pipeline systems and increase 
their gas reserves to meet the long-term 
energy demands of the West. 

For the second consecutive year, gas deliv- 
eries totalled more than a trillion cubic feet. 

Extensive exploration and purchase pro- 
grams brought total gas reserves at year’s 
end to an all-time high of 38.8 trillion cubic 
feet—assuring vitally needed energy supplies 
for western consumers and industries in the 
years ahead. 


RECORD GAS DELIVERIES 


El Paso’s 1958 annual report, distributed 
to its 51,835 stockholders (an increase of 
10 per cent in 1958) reports consolidated 
gross revenues for 1958 of $368,299,522, com- 
pared with 1957’s $301,090,537. Net income 
was $35,308,813 in 1958, compared with 
$34,506,238 in 1957. 

The report gives details of 1958’s accom- 
plishments, as well as plans to meet the future 
needs of western consumers—for natural gas, 
for petroleum, for petro-chemicals. 

E] Paso Natural Gas Company and its sub- 
sidiary, Pacific Northwest Pipeline Corpora- 
tion, serve customers in California, West 
Texas, Arizona, Idaho, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Oregon, Utah, Washington, Wyoming and 
Colorado. 


MEET WEST’S DEMAND FOR ENERGY 


For copies of El Paso’s 
1958 Annual Report 
to Stockholders, write 
to El Paso Natural Gas 
Company, El Paso, 


Texas. 
1950 


VOLUMES IN MCF at 149 lb PB 


1952 








1953 1954 1956 1958 


EL PASO NATURAL GAS iiiCOMPANY 





Common Stock listed on the New York Stock Exchange, Midwest Stock Exchange and Pacific Coast Stock Exchange. 
Registrars: New York, City Bank Farmers Trust Company; Chicago, The First National Bank of Chicago. 


Transter Agents: New York, The Chase Manhattan Bank; Chicago, Continental Illinois National Bank and Trust Company of Chicago, 
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All of this could mean another 
round of bank dividend increases 
later this year. Meanwhile, leading 
bank stocks appear attractively pric- 
ed relative to the general market. 


Dividend, Share Changes 


@ The Northern Trust Co. will pay a 
one-for-four stock dividend to hold- 
ers of record May 26, subject to their 
approval at a special meeting on that 
date. The board expects to continue 
the present quarterly cash dividend 
of $3.00 a share on the increased num- 
ber of shares. 


@ Valley National Bank of Arizona 
is distributing a 3 per cent stock divi- 
dend. The bank pays a regular 
quarterly cash dividend of 25 cents a 
share. 


INVESTMENTS 
Follow-Up on BOR 


Net income of Borg-Warner Corp. 
(BANKERS MONTHLY, Common Stock 
Analysis, Nov. 15, 1958) in the first 
quarter of 1959 was up a thumping 
55 per cent over the like period last 
year on a sales gain of 14.5 per cent. 


a 


rm 


THE BANK OF CALIFORNIA 
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Net income amounted to $7.8 million, 
or 86 cents a share, compared with 
$5.0 million, or 56 cents a share, a 
year earlier, and sales rose to $150 
million from $131 million. 


Noting an increased demand for 
appliances produced by the company’s 
Norge Division and for air condition- 
ing, refrigeration and heating equip- 
ment manufactured by the York Di- 
vision, Borg-Warner’s 45-year-old 
president Robert S. Ingersoll predicts 
a good second quarter and improved 
results for the year as a whole. Says 
he: 

“Our forecast for the second quar- 
ter of 1959 indicates continuing im- 
provement, but there is little question 
that the third quarter will see a con- 
siderably slackened pace. If the ex- 
pected steel strike in the third quar- 
ter does not reduce the purchasing 
power or the confidence of the con- 
sumer too greatly, I believe that we 
shall return to a fairly good fourth 
quarter, making the total year one of 
reasonably increased sales with an 
even larger increase in profits.” 


Progress Report 


Northwestern National Bank of 


Minneapolis’ pooled investment fund 
for smallish pension and profit sharing 
trusts nearly tripled in size (to $9.5 
million) during the 12 months ended 
March 31, the bank reports. The 
fixed-income portion of the fund 
amounted to $6.1 million, the equity 
portion to $3.4 million. 


The fund was originally set up by 
Northwestern Bank late in 1956. 


Combination Plan 

National American Bank of New 
Orleans has announced a combination 
pension trust plan. When a retire- 
ment system is established under 
the plan, two funds are set up. With 
one fund, ordinary life or similar 
insurance policies are purchased on 
each employee; the second fund is 
invested by the bank trust depart- 
ment. 

There has of course long been a 
hot controversy over the relative 
merits of insured pension plans 
(mainly lower administrative costs 
to smaller companies) and trusteed 
plans (mainly greater investment 
flexibility). The National American 
plan attempts to provide the ad- 


vantages of both types of funding. 


The Bank of California is in the unique position of being 
able to offer its corporate customers and correspondent banks 
the services of seventeen complete banking offices in all 


three Pacific Coast states. For on-the-spot credit information, fast 


collection of items, concentration of funds and other banking 
services in California, Oregon and Washington, we suggest you 
take advantage of this exclusive tri-state operation. 


MEMBER 
FEDERAL 
DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
SAN FRANCISCO and other California cities... PORTLAND, Oregon... SEATTLE and TACOMA, Washington 


HEAD OFFICE: 400 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 20 
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Sifly-cighth Annual Statement 
3 December 31, 1958 3 
; : 
; ; 
DIRECTORS ASSETS : 
3 seitiainas tiki United States Government Bonds . . . .$ 57,806,251 
Chairman of the Board ee ee ae eee ee ee Ff 3 
3 ARTHUR M. ANDERSON Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks . .. « 5,478,140 
‘ Director and Member of 
3 Executive Committee Samo Sipcks <5. 4 OS ee 
. P. Morgan & Co. I ted ahd 
2 eee Stock of Vigilant Insurance Company . . . 14,497,549 
: H ee : ‘ 
: Densatear mee Stock of Colonial Life Insurance Co. . . . 4,533,198 
| Union Carbide Corporation Coals Lie beau 9,628,564 
peed ao 2ND Premiums not over 90 daysdue . . .. .« 3,230,896 
) | UN Sa Gy age ie hk et BT oe» Gee 5,331,191 
: President een ee re ees 
;' i The Colonial Life Insurance TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS. . . « « « $196,773,199 ; 
l : Company of America Ta ee 3 
; . ; 
Emory S. LAND 
L 3 Vice Admiral LIABILITIES 3 
F i United States Navy (Retired) AND SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 
: Lewis A. LAPHAM Unearned Premiums .... . . ». .$ 43,214,484 
: President : 
Grace Line Inc. Outstanding Losses and Claims . . . . . 29,548,911 
NATHAN MOBLEY Dividends Payable . ° “Wee” ee ee Gee 1,543,958 ; 
Chath & Son Bo eee ae ae ce ee car 6,342,993 $ 
oe? aconan Funds Held Under Reinsurance Treaties . . 3,063,579 
oo & Transportation Non-Admitted Reinsurance . . . . 2. e 5,145,531 
RICHARD D. NELSON TOTAL LIABIATINS .. 1. 6 tt te et) | «CROSS ASE 
Executive Vice President ———— 
The Colonial Life Insurance Caples Stock 2. 5s 6 tt lt hes RR 
Company of America 
Pe i ea a aaa we a Ola ue 50,514,272 
J. RUSSELL PARSONS : apa 
Chubb & Son Unrealized Appreciation of Investments . . 45,047,807 
Junius L. PowELt SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS .. . . 107,913,743 
Cont & Soe WS ce ke ak eo re 
FREDERICK A. O. SCHWARZ =—aS——— 
Davis Polk Wardwell : 
Sunderland & Kiendl 3 
$ Investments valued at $6,899,529 are deposited with government authorities as required by law. 
BERNARD M. SHANLEY 
1 Shanley & Fisher 
HowaARD C, SHEPERD 
: Chairman of the Board 
; The First National City Bank d 
of New York e CHUBB & SON, Managers 
ARCHIE M. STEVENSON 90 John Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
Chubb & Son 
LANDON K. THORNE Ocean and Inland Marine 
HAROLD T. WHITE, JR: Transportation + Fire and Automobile + Fidelity + Surety + Casualty : 
White, Weld & Co. Aviation Insurance through Associated Aviation Underwriters | 
POSS SOSSO OSS COOH OOOS OS ODOSSOSS CHHHH HS SOS OSH SS OSO SOO OS OOS OOO OS OOH OD OOS SHODOOOOOOOS SSSSSOSS SSS SSSSSOSOOOOOSE 
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DR. HARVEY E. WHITE teaches Atomic Age ‘Physics to 270,000 student: 


; on NBC’s 5-day-a-week “Continental Classroom.” 


RCA Electronics helps put new life into learning 


Five years from now America’s student 
population will approach 50 million— 
8 million above today’s figure. By pres- 
ent standards there may be too few 
teachers and classrooms. But an impor- 
tant part of this problem will be solved 
through electronics. 

Already, teachers are increasing stu- 
dent interest and covering ground 
faster with the help of such electronic 
aids as: RCA radios, records and rec- 
ord players, special audio-visual aids, 
TV, and tape recorders included in the 
“Language Laboratory Package.” More 


12 


than 200 colleges and secondary schools 
have installed closed-circuit TV to im- 
prove instructing techniques and spread 
top talent beyond the walls of a single 
classroom. Still other schools use the 
programs of America’s 35 licensed edu- 
cational TV stations — approximately 
60% of which are RCA-equipped. 


Even at home, adults and youngsters 
alike are earning school credits through 
television. 

Helping the teachers reach millions of 
students, providing communities with 
better schooling at the least cost are just 
a few of the ways RCA helps strengthen 
America—through electronics. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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The Senate Banking Committee reported out the bank merger and reserve require— 
ment bills (BANKERS MONTHLY, March 15), and both have been cleared for floor action. 

The merger bill was amended in committee to bring the Attorney General more 
definitely into the picture. But the final say-so over bank mergers still would 
be vested in the three Federal bank supervisory agencies. 

The reserve bill was amended to eliminate the Central Reserve City classifi- 
cation for New York and Chicago banks. Meanwhile, an identical bill was the subject 
of hearings before a House Banking subcommittee. The supervisory agencies and ABA 
again testified in favor of the proposed changes. 


A plan for "more equitable" taxation of commercial banks, mutual savings tarks 
and savings and loan associations is being submitted to Congress by ABA. The plan 
would abolish the present provision in the law permitting mutuals to accumulate tad 
debt reserves equal to 12 per cent of deposit liability, and would permit ktoth banks 
and S&Ls to build up reserves out of pre-tax income on a "fairer basis." 

Under the plan, banks and S&Ls would be allowed to transfer taxfree annually 
out of current income a sum equal to 4 of 1 per cent of nonguaranteed loans as long 
as total bad debt reserves are less than 5 per cent of such loans. 

The second part of the plan would make 12 per cent of a mutual’s net income, 
before payment of interest or dividends, subject to taxation. 

Mutuals are up in arms over the proposal and a stiff fight is promised. 


Legislation to expand FDIC’s board from three to five members is urged by the 
National Association of Supervisors of State Banks. Presumably one or both of the 
new directors would represent the state banking system. NASSB has long been critical 
of what it calls "the undue weight given to the national banking system by the 
presence of the Comptroller on a three-man board." 

NASSB_ also is supporting a bill to eliminate the authority of the Federal 


Reserve Board over branches of state member banks. 


The Simpson—Keogh bill, which would permit self-employed professionals to set 
aside tax-deductible income in restricted retirement funds, is the subject of an 
authoritative appraisal by Earl S. MacNeill, former VP of Irving Trust Co. and now 
VP of The Merrill Anderson Co. The bill was passed by the House in March over the 
objections of the Treasury and now awaits Senate action. 

From_a bank standpoint, Mr. MacNeill notes, the bill as it stands has several 
flaws. Most important, perhaps, it virtually precludes the use of common trust 
funds for restricted retirement fund investment. That’s because holdings of 
corporate stocks and bonds are limited to listed issues. Most common trust funds of 
course contain high-grade corporate bonds not listed on any exchange, and many of 
them also hold top-quality real estate mortgages. 

However, the investment hurdle probably can be surmounted by an appropriate 
amendment when and if the Senate Finance Committee takes up the measure. 
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transit service... 


The young Chase Manhattan 
trainee you see here is getting a 
customer’s-eye view of the Bank’s 
fast transit department in action. 
Throughout the year, many of 
our out-of-town banking friends 
also come in and view this fas- 
cinating operation. 

Many of our correspondents 
have learned—through personal 
experience and results — that 
Chase Manhattan transit service 
goes beyond the routine functions 
of machines, methods and me- 
chanics. They have learned to 
count on Chase Manhattan for 
individual consideration of their 
problems — for specific, time- 
saving recommendations as to 
check routings and special han- 
dling procedures, all adding up 
to faster availability of funds. 

Again, the difference is people 
. Chase Manhattan people 
demonstrating the personal in- 
terest, attention and awareness 
that make the difference in cor- 
respondent banking. 

We hope that when you’re 
in New York you’ll come in 
and inspect the round-the-clock 
“rapid transit operation” at 
Chase Manhattan. No service 
more clearly demonstrates why 
more than half of the banks in 
the United States using a New 
York correspondent have se- 
lected Chase Manhattan. 


SERVICE TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Analysis of investment portfolios 
Around-the-clock mail pick-up 

Quick collection of items 

Dealers in State and Municipal Bonds 
Execution of security orders 

Credit information 

Full foreign services 

Safekeeping of securities 

Many personal services 
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OF CLEVELAND 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION ¢ MARCH 31, 1959 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks. . . 
United States Government Obligations 


Other Bonds and Securities 
Loans and Discounts . . 
Banking Premises. . . 
Other Real Estate Genet . 


Interest Accrued and Other hana 


Total. 


Canital Stock .‘..... « 
ip a ak as 
Undivided Profits .... 


. . . 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Taxes, Expenses and Interest on Deposits 
Deferred Credits and Other Liabilities . . 


x. 8 eae eee 
Total 


$ 38,607,609.42 
95,618,951.75 
49,248,323.95 
209,856,873.02 
5,149,043.41 
8,866.04 
2,622,392.60 


$401,112,060.19 


$ 12,000,000.00 
18,000,000.00 
1,551,647.83 
3,284,189.39 
2,351,226.71 
363,924 ,996.26 


$401,112,060.19 


United States Government Obligations carried at $10,615,000.00 
are pledged to secure Public Deposits as required or permitted by law. 


WARREN BICKNELL, JR. 

President 

The Cleveland Construction Co. 
ROBERT F. BLACK 

Chairman of the Board 

The White Motor Company 
CHARLES B. BOLTON 

President, Payne-Bingham Co. 
T. J. CONWAY 

President 

The Fisher Brothers Company 
THOMAS COUGHLIN 

Director 

The Murray Ohio Mfg. Company 
ERNEST C. DEMPSEY 

Attorney 

Squire, Sanders & Dempsey 
WILLIAM H. FLETCHER 

Retired 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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MERVIN B. FRANCE 

President 
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Executive Vice President 
FRANK C. LEWMAN 

Director 

The Richman Brothers iaibioes 
ABE M. LUNTZ 

President & Treasurer 

The Luntz Iron & Steel Company 
JAMES L. MYERS 

Chairman of the Board 

Clevite Corporation 
LAURENCE H. NORTON 

Director 

Oglebay Norton Company 
HUGH M. O’NEILL 

President 

Anchor Motor Freight, Inc. 


DRAKE T. PERRY 
Consultant 
The Harshaw Chemical Company 
RALPH S. SCHMITT 
Vice President & Secretary 
The Cleveland Twist Drill 
Company 
VERNON STOUFFER 
President 
The Stouffer Corporation 
CLARENCE M. TAYLOR 
President 
The Harris Calorific Company 


JOHN S. WILBUR 
Vice President 
The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company 


ARTHUR P. WILLIAMSON 
Chairman of the Board 
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SMALL BUSINESS LOANS 
PROVE THEIR WORTH 


They're Safe ... Profitable . . . Helpful 


For 15 years this medium-sized bank has been resisting the intrusion of 
Government into the field of business lending by aggressively prosecuting 
its own small business loan program. 


By EDWARD F. REITER 


Vice President, Commercial National Bank of Peoria, Ill. 


N APRIL OF 1944 two young men 
came into our bank to inquire 
about a new lending program for 

small business which had just been 
announced through a newspaper ad. 
Both were employed by a local fac- 
tory and one devoted his spare time 
to selling insurance to farmers in the 
territory. They wanted a business of 
their own. Specifically, they wanted to 
buy a small company engaged in the 
retail and wholesale distribution of 
feeds for livestock and poultry. They 
had $2,000 in cash and needed $6,000 
more. They figured they could pay us 
back over a period of three years out 
of earnings in excess of their living re- 
quirements. A few days later our Small 
Business Loan Department had made 
its first loan. 

These were days when the financial 
welfare of the American small business 
man was a matter of apparently deep 
concern in government circles. It was 
said that the banks were not giving 
him the credit he deserved and that 
something should be done about it. 
Congress had appointed a Select Com- 
mittee to investigate and care for his 
needs. The RFC was still in business 
and the Veterans Administration was 
readying its program of insured busi- 
ness loans. There was talk of a new 
government agency which would make 
direct loans or perhaps provide a sort 
of FHA insurance for bank loans. It 
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may be recalled that a bill was intro- 
duéed a little later on suggesting the 
establishment of a government owned 
capital bank; and another providing 
for Federal Reserve guarantees of 
bank loans after the manner of those 
provided by Regulations V and T. 


In some alarm, the banks were 
making vociferous claims that the 
small business man was getting all the 
credit he needed or deserved. The Fed 
was digging up statistics to prove it 


EDWARD F. REITER 


and the ABA had approved the post- 
war Small Business Credit Commis- 
sion. As further evidence of the desire 
of the nation’s bankers to supply the 
credit needs of all deserving small busi- 
nesses, credit pools were being set up 
around the country and large sums of 
bank capital were being pledged to 
them. But they weren’t making many 
loans. 

All of this propaganda seemed to us 
to have a strong flavor of politics on 
the one hand and defensive public re- 
lations on the other, without offering 
anything particularly constructive to 
the small business man. Certainly the 
small concerns of some communities 
had been well served by their banks 
but in many areas there appeared to 
have been a somewhat passive atti- 
tude toward the small business credit 
problem. Yet we were sure we didn’t 
want another government lending 
program. There were reasons. 


a) Risk lending to American busi- 
ness is, we thought, a responsibility 
of the private banking system. If we 
relinquish this function to govern- 
ment or if we rely extensively on gov- 
ernmental guarantees, we will have 
failed to discharge that responsibility 
and lost our independence by default. 
It’s a short step from socialized credit 
to nationalization of the banking sys- 
tem. 

b) Insured business credit won’t 
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work to the benefit of the borrower. 
It will lead to excessive reliance on 
guarantees, unnatural division of re- 
sponsibility between banks and the 
government, and unsound lending 
practices. The consequent promotion 
of inefficient and unwarranted busi- 
ness ventures is an economic waste. 
And don’t forget the first loser is the 
borrower. 

c) Direct government lending is 
even worse. It flaunts the considered 
judgment of the local banker who 
knows his community best; it can’t 
avoid political influence, and it is an 
unjustified use of taxpayers’ money. 

We concluded that we would protest 
forever the intrusion of government 
into the area of bank lending to busi- 
ness, but more importantly to see 
what might be done in our own back 
yard. So we decided to establish our 
own small business loan program and 
this is written to tell you how we’ve 
been getting along. But first it is sug- 
gested that we take a parenthetic 
look at more recent devices to get the 
government into small business finan- 
cing. 

The RFC has, of course, died an 
unlamented death and from its ashes 
emerged in all innocence the SBA. 
As conceived by the administration it 
was to be essentially an organization 
designed to provide an advisory ser- 
vice for small business. It would pro- 
vide a source of aid for management— 
textual material, and counsel in prob- 
lems of production, markets, research, 
accounting, et cetera. It would facili- 
tate participation by small business 
concerns in government defense pro- 
duction contracts. 


The RFC Is Revived 


Almost as an afterthought, this new 
agency would lend to small business 
concerns which were involved beyond 
their financial capacity in national de- 
fense and other production important 
to the economy. A laudable program 
indeed. But it didn’t stay that way 
very long. Pressures to expand lending 
activity increased—after all, advice 
won’t get you many votes but money 
will—and now you can borrow from 
the Small Business Administration for 
almost anything. 


The outcome is clearly indicated in 
the two lead paragraphs of a press re- 
lease of the Small Business Admini- 
stration dated April 2, 1959, which 
read as follows: 


“Applications for business loans 





Peoria Plastic Company, Inc. 


Late in 1947 the Commercial National extended credit to two young 
veterans in a low five-figure amount which enabled them to purchase an 


injection molding machine for the manufacture of plastic wall tile. 


After 


a slow start, sales rose substantially as a result of the development of a 
flower pot cottage cheese container which was sold through a national dairy 


chain. 


The company now owns its own factory, employs over 50 workers, 


and has an annual capacity of over $1,000,000 worth of merchandise con- 
sisting of such items as plastic laundry baskets and specialty food containers. 


turned upward in February, increasing 
to 843 from 754 in January, and are 
running 35% over a year ago.... 


“The first eight months of this fiscal 
year the Agency received 6,578 appli- 
cations for $379,996,000. A compara- 
ble total for the first eight months of 
the last fiscal year was 4,286 applica- 
tions for $253,643,000.” 


The RFC is not dead. It just has a 
different name. 


The other current development is 
the Small Business Investment Act of 
last year. Of this we must speak with 
more respect and reservation. It seems 
to assume that small business may 
have enough short term or “inter- 
mediate”’ bank credit, but has no 
source of long term credit or equity 
money. That may be true and perhaps 
the small business investment com- 
panies will become an important fac- 
tor in financing American business. 
Certainly the program hasn’t had time 
to prove or disprove itself, and cer- 
tainly also it involves the use of a 
minimum of tax p yers’ money. 


I do wonder whether you can make 





a profit lending money at rates a bor- 
rower can afford and at the same time 
pay a reasonable rate for the money 
you borrow to do it, or a reasonable 
return on your principals’ investment. 
I suppose the concentration will be in 
forms of equity financing, and this, of 
course, is outside our area of discus- 
sion. Then, too, there is that difficult 
question of defining small business. As 
I understand it, a concern with less 
than $5,000,000 in assets and less than 
$150,000 in annual post-tax earnings 
can be eligible to borrow from a small 
business investment company. That 
may be small in Washington but it’s 
pretty big in Peoria. 


Let’s go back to our lending pro- 
gram. At the beginning we allocated 
to it a specific fund of $250,000 which 
was then 10% of our capital and sur- 
plus. We established a single loan 
limit of $20,000 and agreed to accu- 
mulate from current earnings a loss 
reserve equal to 10% of outstandings. 
These arrangements were in the di- 
rection of limiting loss and over- 
investment in relatively long-term 
loans. After all, this was a new ven- 
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ABACUS or AUTOMATION? 





Does your correspondent use an abacus? 


No? We don’t at Hanover, either. 


We use modern equipment, up-to-date methods, con- 
stant research. And we back this up with intelligent 
people... people who know what to do in a crisis 
and how to process a given item if and when 
machines fail. 


Another reason why it pays to correspond with... 


Complete your set of correspondent services... 

Add more value, too : a 
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ture in a field where risk was said to 
be very high and we didn’t want our 
directors to be too nervous about it. 

The purposes for which small busi- 
ness loans would be granted were 
considered and defined. Generally 
speaking, but without exclusion of 
other legitimate requirements, these 
loans would be made to establish a 
new business, to finance the expansion 
of or to buy an interest in an existing 
business. 

In our written statement of policy 
were incorporated the qualifications 
to be required of a borrower. Apart 
from the obvious essentials of char- 
acter and ability he must demonstrate 
a willingness to keep the bank in- 
formed of his progress through proper 
accounting. He must also have a 
“‘reasonable”’ portion of the requisite 
capital. This was not spelled out in 
terms of percentages for the obvious 
reason that capital requirements vary 
widely from one type of business to 
another. 

As additional elements of policy, a 
maximum term of three years was 
designated and a sliding schedule of 
add-on interest rates was established. 
These were not intended to be puni- 
tive but to recapture costs and hope- 


Globe Supply Company, Inc. 


This distributor of automobile supplies and accessories, started business 
in 1950 with a low four-figure small business loan, the proceeds of which 
were invested in inventory. Sales today total in excess of $500,000 annually, 
and a wholly owned subsidiary sells to jobbers in Illinois, lowa, and Indiana. 
The owners keep in close touch with the bank and make frequent use of the 
advice and counsel provided by the bank’s small business department. 


44™ Cash Dividend 


The Board of Directors of Delta Air Lines, 
Inc. has declared a dividend of 30c per 
share on the capital stock of the company, 
payable June 1, 1959 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business May 15, 1959. 


DC-8 Jet 
Service to 
start soon 


General Offices: 
Atlanta, Georgia 
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fully to provide a return on invested 
funds equal to that obtained on other 
loans. 

Over the period since the program 
was initiated certain characteristics 
have emerged. 

1. Volume has not been large as 
measured against other types of lend- 
ing. From January 1, 1949, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1958, we made 452 new loans 
amounting to $1,945,000. (The figures 
do not include renewals, revisions or 
recurrent advances under existing 
commitments.) Outstanding last year- 
end were 91 loans amounting to $570,- 
000. This gets you an average of 
$6,280. 

2. Losses have been negligible, 
amounting to something less than 
144% of liquidation. 

3. Our ‘pool’ has been increased 
from $250,000 to $600,000. I might 
say this figure is not so much restrict- 
ive as it is a reflection of demand for 
the service in our community. Our 
favorable loss ratio has long since dis- 
sipated any fear of disaster even when 
consideration is given to the pleasant 
economic weather prevailing these 
past fourteen years. Again, because 
the volume has been small it is quite 


obvious we will never have any im- 
(Continued on page 24) 
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Marine Midland Trust Company of Southern New York, Southside office, Elmira, New York 








Community Savings Bank, Rochester, New York 


er 

os It takes a specialist to give you the right kind of planning and designing 

as New banking quarters, whether they be a branch or a main 

i- office, must be right ...right from the beginning, if they’re 
to be an asset rather than a liability. Retaining the services of 

n- Bank Building Corporation’s experienced specialists can assure 

ns this kind of a start... resulting in a bank that attracts new 

es customers, holds current customers, and operates at a maxi- 

“ mum of efficiency. 

ng Bank Building’s team of experts counsels with you at the out- 

r- set... analyzing every facet of the situation, bringing to your 

a, project the experience gained from designing more than 3400 

: f projects of all sizes, from multi-storied financial centers to small 

¢ country banks. This is a team that brings you the three-fold 
advantages of creative talent, expert technical knowledge of the 

le, banking business, and the practical know-how to avoid the 

an pitfalls that await the inexperienced. 

4 And... it costs no more to do it right. Why don’t you call or 

ed write us today for full information? No obligation. 
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i Wethersfield, Conn., branch, Savings Bank of New Britain Send today for FREE booklet 
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Operating Outside Continental U. S. as: Bank Building Corporation, International 
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Only Burroughs offers all these advantages: 


@ Complete visibility during posting | 
@ Complete electronic verification—every single item 
@ Complete programming flexibility 

@ Sophisticated electronic techniques 


@ Complete machine-operator communication 
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ookkeeping Machines 


Com are: See for yourself how the Burroughs Electronic Bank Bookkeeping Machine can do 
Pp “ — more work for you in less time and do it more accurately, simply and economically 
than anything else around. 


Com are: Call our nearby branch for a demonstration by a Burroughs systems counselor. Or 
Pp * write Burroughs Corporation, Burroughs Division, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs—TM. 


®2 Burroughs Corporation 


Burroughs 


a “NEW DIMENSIONS / in electronics and data processing systems” 
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portant concentration of funds in 
these relatively long term loans. 


4. A small profit has been gained 
but the rate of return is less than that 
earned on other invested funds. I sus- 
pect this may be partially attributable 
to an overload of general and ad- 
ministrative expense. It should be re- 
membered, also, that in accumulating 
sizable loss reserves, charges have been 
made to current earnings which may 
eventually prove to have been un- 
necessarily large. 

5. Maximum terms have been 
lengthened to five years although most 


loans have been for lesser periods. All 
along we have made exceptions to the 
three year limit but recently we have 
given more recognition to the fact that 
more liberal terms often make for a 
better loan. I should say further that 
we frequently revise terms and in- 
crease credits when our customer is 
experiencing sound and profitable ex- 
pansion. 


6. While most of our small business 
customers have remained small, a 
gratifying number have grown into 
substantial concerns with excellent 
account balances. We sincerely be- 
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lieve that the availability of bank 
credit in the early stages of their de- 
velopment helped importantly in mak- 
ing this possible. This harvest has in 
itself made the plan well worthwhile. 
Certain tendencies have been ex- 
perienced which can weaken the ef- 
fectiveness of the program and against 
which precautions need be taken. 


a). Unless reminded at regular in- 
tervals, senior management is apt to 
lose sight of the basic principles of the 
program and revert to orthodox and 
overly conservative attitudes toward 
these credits. Accordingly, we review 
our written statement of policy in 
lending committee once a year, and 
periodically submit it to our executive 
committee. Occasionally additions or 
revisions are made, but the objectives 
remain the same—‘‘the furtherance of 
a healthy business development in the 
Peoria area . . . the relief of political 
pressure for more government lending 
. . . to develop further possible busi- 
ness for the bank . . . to improve the 
public relations of the bank by demon- 
strating an interest in the welfare of 
small business men.” 

b) An inclination to become overly 
restrictive in times of tight money 
must be avoided. Needs of small busi- 
ness for bank credit do not neces- 
sarily coincide with the relative easi- 
ness of lendable funds and the bank 
must not withdraw its support under 
pressure for liquidity. 

c) Again, when money is tight we 
may be prone to discontinue promo- 
tional activity for the department. 
Our advertising of small business loans 
has always been deliberately “low 
pressure” but it does require a degree 
of continuity if the program is to 
have value to the bank. 

In summary, we believe that this 
program has effectively met the needs 
of small businesses in our territory 
without employing a disproportionate 
amount of the bank’s funds. It has 
been good community relations and it 
does attract young businesses with 
growth potential whose progress can 
be helped by the timely availability 
of bank credit. It has demonstrated 
that this type of lending does not in- 
volve an unreasonable element of risk 
if adequate supervision is provided. 
If all banks similarly assume their re- 
sponsibilities for the extension of a 
reasonable amount of risk credit to the 
small businesses of their communities, 
sound lending policies will be pro- 
moted and the pressure for govern- 
ment intervention will be relieved. 
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BOND BULLETIN 


s Governments ¢ Municipals « Corporates 


By William B. Hummer 





Yields on U. S. Government medium and longer-term securities pushed to 
their highest levels since 1932 in the past month. Accompanying this trend in 


e 
d 
d 
w the bellwether market, prices of corporate and municipal obligations eased 
n 
d 
e 








persistently and many new offerings encountered heavy going. 

\ An ingenious package Treasury operation which combined refunding the 
rr May 15 maturities with raising cash required for the remainder of the current 
8 fiscal year will give the market a breather until July. 
In addition, a somewhat improved Treasury fiscal picture suggests the 
il possibility of a budget in at least near—balance for fiscal 1960. Furthermore, 
g the short-range market picture also was helped by a good demand for the new 
December and April bills as banks exercised tax and loan privileges. 


if Powerful basic forces suggest, however, that investment yields and in- 
terest rates will advance to still higher levels. The market’s condition is 

y shaky. This was demonstrated by the Treasury’s inability to sell any issue 

y maturing in more than a year in the May refunding. 

: Demand for credit and capital in the private sector of the economy 

i- appears to be mounting briskly. Even though the Treasury’s net cash financing 

k needs in the second half of the year may be under $6 billion, or less than two- 


thirds of the 1958 requirement, a big gain over 1958 in private demand for 
loans and capital funds should more than offset this reduction. 


t. All the while, Federal Reserve officials wonder openly whether the great 
1S 1958 increase in money supply (an annual rate of 8 per cent between February 
Ww 


and August) was not excessive. And officials make little secret of their con- 


- cern—if not alarm—over this year’s rapid buildup in money supply. 
Seasonally adjusted money supply increased by a huge $2.3 billion be- 
is tween late January and late March to reach a total of $140.3 billion. A further 
: Sizable increase probably occurred in April. 
eo The recent rapid rise in money supply can be traced to the Treasury’s in- 
1S creased floating less—than-one year debt which is being financed through the 
it banks and to brisk demand for loans at banks outside New York and Chicago. 
2 5 The increase in money supply, plus a growing feeling that the economy 
y may be moving from high-level prosperity to a full-blown boom, means that one 
d need not be a soothsayer to chart the direction of future Fed policy. 
n- \ 
k The authorities seem very likely to allow credit and capital conditions 
i. to become more stringent, and to allow net borrowed reserves to rise. Even 
7 though limited reserves may be provided the banking system to meet the seasonal 
1e rise in second-half borrowings, conditions could become more stringent because 
8, of wide-spread rising demand for funds. 


Federal Reserve officials probably will exhibit considerable caution, 
however, and heightened restraint will not be abrupt or aggressive. 
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The very thinness and gloomy psychology of the Government market cause 
the authorities to move carefully. 

Top Fed spokesmen also warn that while the effects of credit policy may 
be slow to arrive, eventually they do bear a real impact. By indirection, they 
suggest yields will not rise indefinitely. 


A source of real _ concern in Washington is the large buildup in the 
Treasury’s floating debt of one year and less. The huge increase in the supply 
of bills is acknowledged as almost a necessity to allow the Treasury to com— 


plete its financing. At the same time, the floating debt is potential explo-— 
sive inflationary tinder, and multiplies the Treasury’s financing problem. 
Moreover, the big rise in volume of bills obscures the Federal Reserve’s 
interpretation of effects of its monetary policies; by creating new bills-—- 
"the nearest thing to money"—the authorities are given to wonder just how 
much money supply itself is being and will be affected. The answer will de- 
pend in large part, of course, on the extent to which the Fed will find it 
necessary to assist in Treasury refinancing. | 





A prime factor in gauging the market outlook continues to be corporate 
holdings of Governments. In the first quarter of 1959, corporations are be-— 
lieved to have added contraseasonally about $1 billion of short-term Govern— 
ments to their portfolios resulting in an $18 billion total March 31. 

An increase in corporate holdings appears assured for a few months to 
come, but there is a very distinct probability that corporations will become 
net sellers of Governments before the end of the year. 

Announcement of the Treasury’s July cash financing may be made late next 
month. At least part of this operation could include $2 billion of twelve— 
month Treasury bills to mature July 1960, and thus fill in the third date of 
the newly—established cycle of one-year auction bills. 

This month’s operation, which called for auction of $2 billion 340-day 
bills maturing April 15, 1960, completed the second date of the cycle; in 
addition, the combined May refunding and cash financing added $1.5 billion of 
22l—day tax anticipation bills due December 22 and $1.8 billion of new cer- 
tificates to the floating debt. 


Corporate bond prices have declined steadily since spring’s entry. A 
number of large syndicates have been dissolved in the wake of a cool market 
reception. For example, the Wisconsin Power & Light 4 5/8s, brought out at 
100.567 and repriced at 100, quickly tumbled to 99 1/4 as pricing restrictions 
were removed. 

Institutions and other buyers have shown willingness to wait out the 
market, and some selling has occurred in order to raise funds to buy mortgages. 
Scheduled offerings of new issues are still moderate, but heavier than in the 
first quarter; and the prospect of a brisk pickup in capital spending later 
this year indicates that the volume of new issues will gradually mount. 

Municipal bonds also had declined steadily for almost a month as mid— 
May approached. Yields have reached the highest levels since 1935, excepting 
a brief period in August 1957. Contributing to sagging prices has been a 
large overhanging volume of undistributed securities. 

Increasing selectivity by buyers has resulted in a slow reception for 
some new issues, although many that were priced at the market sold out readily. 
The volume of scheduled offerings continues heavy. 


fo 
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eae See 


Assistance in The Management 


of Your Bond Account 


The experienced Bond Department officers of The Northern Trust Company — 


can be particularly helpful to you in the selection, integration, and manage- 
ment of securities for your bank’s investment portfolio. 

These men, continually abreast of current market conditions and well- 
informed on the use of U. S. Government and tax-free municipal securities 
in bank portfolios, are in a position to provide useful services to you in the 
days ahead. Whether you would like portfolio analysis . . . bond investment 
advice . . . assistance in the management of your bond account . . . or adjust- 
ments in your holdings for tax purposes, specialists from our Bond Depart- 
ment will be happy to personally work with you at any time. 

This unique and complete bond service is another advantage you'll 
enjoy through a correspondent banking relationship with The Northern 
Trust. Phone or write for full information. An officer will make an appoint- 
ment to see you in your office. 


oe. 
NORTHERN UST 


NORTHWEST CORNER os 


LASALLE AND MONROE BANK 


in the Heart of the Financial District + Chicago, lilinois * Financial 6-SSOO « Member F.D.1I.C. 
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THE BANKER AND THE C.P.A. 


The issues and problems 
incident to their relationship 
must be faced with frankness 
and courage. 


By LELAND S. AUSTIN 


Vice President, 
National Bank of Commerce 
of San Antonio 


T IS NOT ENOUGH for the banker 
merely to approve or disapprove 
an application for credit on the 

basis of inconclusive information re- 
garding the credit-worthiness of the 
applicant. The alert and conscientious 
banker will explore every avenue of 
approach in his effort to find a formu- 
la by which he can, within the bounds 
of wisdom and prudence, lend his de- 
positors’ money to qualified borrowers. 


The Certified Public Accoun ant 
plays a vital role in helping the banker 
to arrive at a correct evaluation of the 
credit risks that come up for appraisal 
in the course of his day’s work. To this 
end, the C. P. A. provides the banker 


with 1) adequate and reliable credit. 


information, and 2) a qualified or un- 
qualified professional opinion regard- 
ing the extent to which the statement 
may be relied upon to reveal the ac- 
tual financial condition of the business 
in question. 


The reports employed for this pur- 
pose are of two kinds: 1) the short 
form which sets forth a balance sheet 
without supporting data and opinion, 
and 2) the comprehensive or long form 
which contains a financial statement, 
operating statement, explanatory and 
analytical schedules, and descriptive 
supplementary comments on the quali- 
ty and nature of the subject concern’s 
assets. The latter are ordinarily pre- 
sented in the form of an unqualified 
opinion. Other information included in 
this form of statement includes a re- 
conciliation of surplus and/or net 
worth, aging of accounts receivable, 
a schedule of depreciation of fixed 
assets, and, where appropriate, a de- 
pletion schedule. 


For obvious re2sons the long-form 
report is by far the more valuable of 
the two, both for management pur- 
poses and for that of conducting nego- 


tiations for bank and other forms of 
credit. 

It will be noted that the accompany- 
ing balance sheet shows a current ra- 
tio of 3 to 1, and a worth to debt 
ratio of 2 to 1. One knowing something 
of the management, the history of 
the business, and the trend of its 
operations, would be inclined to ex- 
tend some short-term credit on the 
basis of these figures. 


BALANCE SHEET 


ASSETS 
000 Omitted 
Current Assets 
oe fa isk Shera cooe said $200 
Receivables—Net.......... 400 
MVP <5. 55:46:06,010) 8ie'd bieeiee 500 
PION oo 5 oa S10: 60° acdsee: 1,100 
PRONE 25a bape o.oo arsvaceneie 350 
BT eer err ree 50 
PONE MIOMEBS 6.0.s 0 cn tis eke 1,500 
LIABILITIES 
Current Liabilities 
Accounts Payable.......... $ 135 
Notes Payable............ 80 
Wa 5 5 4) a 5. 5a csi 3is os 55 
Provision for Income Taxes... 80 
DO GAIL <0 :kn:00 o'n'0 0's 450 350 
Long-Term Debt.............. 150 
Net Worth 
I sss beh a hrs ae aas $ 600 
PRI cae occas 6 kes otis ain. 400 


Total Liabilities and Net Worth. $1,500 


LELAND S. AUSTIN 





But let us suppose that this balance 
sheet is accompanied by the following 
statement: 


“This report has been prepared from 
figures furnished by management. 
Since no verification of assets was 
made, we are unable to express an 
opinion.” 
Or the auditing firm might even have 
gone so far as to append a statement 
reading as follows: 


“In our opinion, the attached bal- 
ance sheet of ABC Company as of 
September 30, 1958 fairly presents 
the financial position of the business 
at that date. Our examination was 
made in accordance with generally 
accepted auditing standards, but 
did not include a physical inventory 
check or confirmation of accounts 
receivable by direct communication 
with the debtors. However, we 
satisfied ourselves as to inventory 
pricing and also as to collectibility 
znd agreement of detail accounts 
receivable with the controls.”’ 


Any banker who is asked to place 
his sole reliance on this statement, 
whether accompanied by one or the 
other of the foregoing opinions, would 
be sure to request additional informa- 
tion. In the absence of an opinion 
that certifies to the validity of the 
figures used, a balance sheet such as 
this is of little or no value. The second 
of the opinions cited is probably no 
better than the first, for it states the 
audit did not include a physical check 
of inventory or confirmation of ac- 
counts receivable. No aging of receiv- 
ables is indicated and cash has appar- 
ently not been verified. 


Now let’s take a look at a Profit 
and Loss Statement. 


This statement expresses in concrete 
mathematical terms the quality of the 
concern’s managemert, the wisdom of 
its policies, the intelligence with which 
they have been executed. In it are re- 
vealed the fruits of the combined ex- 
perience, knowledge, foresight, and 
aggressiveness that have gone into the 
formulation and application of those 
policies. And the final net profit or loss 
shown is the ultimate measure of the 
skill of those immediately responsible 
for the conduct of the enterprise. 


The gross sales figure can be taken 
as a reliable indication of the aggress- 
iveness of management. Discounts al- 
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lowed ($48,000) give evidence that 


Executive Salaries. . 125 








The depreciation charge ($70,000) 




















purchasers are paying their bills Other Salaries..... 80 gives a fair indication of the value of 
promptly; while the small allowance Depreciation. ..... 70 depreciable assets. The amount act- 
figure ($2,000) could be interpreted as — for Bad ually invested in fixed assets can be 
1ce an endorsement of the quality of the ces Boe _ quite definitely determined by simi- 
ng merchandise sold as well Sea es larly weighing such charges as set out 
r= — re made by Total Gen. & in previous operating statements. 
- P Adm. Expenses 300 The reserve of $5,000 set aside for 
-. Keel De : ote 
STATEMENT OF OPER : bad debts could be excessive, indi- 
as R ATIONS Operating Income... . 275 cating poor collection experience grow- 
a ici Cues tees . cece (40) ing out of a faulty credit policy. Or, if 
——— penses.... extremely low in relation to sales, it 
ve Gross Sales......... $3,000 uld i ll likelihood fl 
is t Less: Discount...... 48 Net Income Before Income Taxes 270 a d a P 4 ee i - on both 
Misia. 2 OR sng cy and an excellent collection 
Income Taxes.........sce0- 80 , 
al- at SOURS 6a six0 sic $2,950 The amount of discount received on 
of Cost of Sales ed NN a oso nei tiie aks 190 accounts payable (an item of “other 
ts ‘Sy aie income”) provides a certain clue to 
SS Bere ee gs i: : ; ; ‘. 
as Purchases....... 2,100 The relationship between the begin- = : a Se oe — 
1 j Less: Closing ning and closing inventory figures, on = ee ae. Tae -— 
y Inventory. .... 500 the one hand, and the cost of sales on ceaee. ser tenes piee. Aipeeeliiion 
ut the other, gives us the inventory turn- ($190,000 plus $70,000) represents the 
ry Cost of Sales. . 2,175 over which in this instance is 4.35 cash: Gow tram operations and eptab- 
ts Grose Peat... «ss... 775 viaiiee ceca! Mall ne ; fi lishes conclusively the ability of the 
Mm 3 Sales Expense es i ro SA . | a ce profit enterprise to pay its debts without 
ve Advertising. ...... 95 S vo ee Severe SS eee om resorting to a program of liquidation 
is aan... 95 inventory. A comparison of these fig- : " 
y Depreciation. ..... 10 ures with those of like concerns across _ 10 be considered along with these 
c the nation provides an excellent clue highlights of the operating statement 
| Total Sales to the quality of the management of is the auditing firm’s opinion. A 
z Expense...... 200 the subject enterprise. (Continued on page 32) 
ic, Fae 
he 
ld 
ct super-highway 
mn approach to 
1e 
is sound investments 
id Puerto Rico will soon have nearly a linear 
10 mile of modern, hard-surface road for 
1e every square mile of its area. These highways 
- lace the entire Commonwealth from east to west 
, and from the Atlantic to the Caribbean. 
C- 


There are already more than 2880 miles of all- 
weather paved roads in Puerto Rico. A total 
~ of 86 miles of new highways is being added this 
fiscal year, 99 more in 1959-60, and an 
additional 300 in 1960-63. These highways 
make access swift and easy from the seaports 
and air terminals of Puerto Rico to towns 


te and industrial sites in the interior. 
- This well-planned highway system is one 
of of many progressive features that invite 
h ‘ attention to the sound investment opportunities 
2. in Puerto Rico. They include the tax-exempt 
es general obligations of the Commonwealth and 
d its municipalities, and the tax-free revenue 
bonds of its Authorities. Your bank or 
le security dealer can give you full information. 

e 
3S GOVERNMENT DEVELOPMENT 
e BANK FOR PUERTO RICO 
e Fiscal Agent for the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 
P. 0. Box 4591, San Juan, Puerto Rico 
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The seaport that's 
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9950 miles from sea! 


Everyone knows that the enlargement of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway will make Chicago one of the busiest 


seaports in the world. 
But the Continental didn’t wait for it. 


For more than 75 years, our International Bank- 
ing Department has grown to become one of America’s 
biggest and busiest. On a typical day, we'll exchange 
1454 pieces of correspondence that talk our customers’ 
language in everything from Hungarian to Hindustani. 


What’s more, the officers of our International 
Banking Department are constantly making personal 
calls on bankers and business men everywhere from 
Holland to Hong Kong. You can get first-hand infor- 
mation from “the man who has been there.” 


Why not make our International Banking De- 
partment your department? It gives you access to some 
33,500 banking offices all over the world. 


Visit our exhibit at the Chicago International alt ened 


Trade Fair and Exposition, July 3rd to July 18. the “‘Continenta!’’ 


CONTINENTAL DLLONOIS 


NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 


LOCK BOX H, CHICAGO 90 Member F.D.1.C. 
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POINT WITH 
PRIDE DEPT. 


The growth of the @ 
Valley Bank reflects what’s 
been going on in ARIZONA: 


(I know it sounds like brag- 
ging but gee-whiz, fellows, 26 
places in the past eight years!) 





MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





Signs of distinction, in excellent 
taste—from desk name plates to 
building facade letters. The 
impressive creations of U.S. Bronze 
serve the country’s leading banks. 
Yet the cost is modest. Write today 
for catalog and full information. 





*. service. 


Dept. BM, 101 W. 31st St, New York 1,N.Y. 
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properly unqualified opinion would 
read substantially as follows: 


“We have examined the balance 
sheet of X Company as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1958, and the related state- 
ments of income and retained earn- 
ings for the year then ended. Our 
examination was made in accord- 
ance with generally accepted audit- 
ing standards, and accordingly in- 
cluded such tests of the accounting 
records and such other auditing pro- 
cedures as we considered necessary 
in the circumstances. 


“In our opinion, the accompanying 
balance sheet and statements of in- 
come and retained earnings present 
fairly the financial position of X 
Company at December 31, 1958, 
and the results of its operations for 
the year then ended, in conformity 
with generally accepted accounting 
principles applied on a basis con- 
sistent with that of the preceding 
year.” 


Such an opinion gives the banker 
added confidence in his analysis and 
interpretation of the figures presented 
in the report. 


Would Choose Operating Statement 


To summarize, the operating state- 
ment, in effect, tells the story of how 
a bank is going to be paid. It tells 
whether it will be necessary to liq- 
uidate certain assets of the company 
in order to pay its indebtedness, or 
whether the business, through its cash 


flow, will be able to discharge its ob- 
ligations out of its earnings. The in- 
formation it contains is the most im- 
portant that the auditor can bring to 
his client, and it is certainly the most 
important from the standpoint of 
the banker. If the choice lay between 
a balance sheet and an operating 
statement, it would inevitably fall to 
the latter because it tells far more 
about management and the trend of 
affairs within the business than can 
possibly be told by a mere set of bal- 
ance sheet figures. 


Our bank requires audited C. P. A. 
reports, including balance sheets, 
operating statements, aging of ac- 
counts receivable, depreciation sched- 
ules, and reconciliation of net worth, 
on all corporate loans or lines of cred- 
it, oil and gas production loans, part- 
nerships, and individual proprietor- 
ships; and in some instances on loans 
in excess of $5,000 to individuals. 

The treatment given balance sheet 
figures is, in a sense, in direct contrast 
to that accorded those found in profit 
and loss statements. The balance sheet 
of a large concern is necessarily con- 
densed so that the significance of the 
relationships existing between the va- 
rious categories of assets and liabili- 
ties may be fully considered. The items 
making up a profit and loss statement, 
on the other hand, must be presented 
in considerable detail to the end that 
their significance may be carefully 
weighed. Al! statements are of great- 
est value when vnev are obtained over 


A Loan Officer's “IF’’ 


@ If each of us, accountant and banker, could measure the impact of 
our actions and decisions upon the community we serve; 


@ If each of us could open the door of the business house with which 
we are dealing, step into the shoes of those responsible for its manage- 
ment, assume their responsibilities, and sense their worries and trials; 


@ If each of us could read the human story back of every savings and 
commercial passbook; 


@ If each of us could see the home, the work, the business trials, and 
the hopes represented by every deposit that is recorded on our books; 


@ If each of us could really evaluate the significant role played by the 
accountent and banker in the economic advancement of our community, 
state, and nation; 


@ If each of us could view from the heightened perspective that would 
thus be ours the good that it lies within our power to do; 


Then each of us, banker and accountant, would seek to complement 
the efforts of the other to the end that every decision might be a sound 
one and make its full contribution to the happiness and well-being of 
the society of which we are all a part. 


—LELAND S. AUSTIN 
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successive periods of time and so 
present comparative data at periodic 
intervals. 


The auditor sometimes encounters 
an unfavorable reaction to the bank’s 
request for certified figures, either be- 
cause the client is unwilling to share 
the information in question or because 
of the cost of the report requested. 
In such a situation, the banker can be 
of considerable assistance to both the 
auditor and the customer, although he 
may be reluctant to press his request 
for the desired information if he feels 
that a competitor down the street will 
grant the credit without benefit of an 
audit report. Needless to say, too 
many decisions that are thus moti- 
vated could readily lead the banker 
into dangerous ground. 


A Confidential Relationship? 


There is a widespread feeling in the 
profession that an accountant, like a 
doctor, should be allowed to perform 
his work in his own way. Accountants 
have strongly supported their right to 
place their individual interpretation 
upon accounting problems, and to 
treat their relations with clients as 
strictly confidential. In this they have 
perhaps failed to a degree to realize 
that their very actions are of much 
wider interest to creditors, stockhold- 
ers, investors, speculators, employees, 
and the public, than are those of their 
counterparts in the other professions. 


In a very broad way, accountants 
are trustees of business knowledge and 
information. It is impossible to escape 
the social implications of all that hap- 
pens within the large-scale business 
enterprise. Its affairs are matters of 
public as well as private concern. So 
public accounting has its responsi- 
bilities to society as a whole as well as 
those which are of direct concern only 
to the client and his banker. 


The issues and problems confront- 
ing us present many difficulties, but 
they will yield to the cooperative ef- 
fort of our respective fraternities 
under leadership that faces up to the 
facts conscientiously, courageously, 
and frankly. Such a course obviously 
calls for the strict observance of 
sound accounting principles by C. 
P. A.’s in the preparation of their 
reports, and for the fair and impartial 
analysis by the banker of the informa- 
tion thus presented. 


Professional men, industrialists, and 
tradesmen across the nation have 
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Does your bank have storage room 
for borrower’s inventory? 


Obviously not. BUT . . . our Field Warehousing service accom- 
plishes the same purpose . . . SECURITY covering your borrower's 
inventory right where it stands. 

Field Warehousing is also an avenue to new loans... and 
increased loans . . . on a sound and profitable basis. 

For the best in inventory collateral, contact the American 
Express office nearest you. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
FIELD WAREHOUSING CORPORATION 


Head Office: 65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y.—Offices Nationwide 
Write for free copy of “Inventory in Action” 


EAs 


AUTOMATIC COIN 
WRAPPERS 


++ ARE SO ACCURATE 
MISTAKES ARE IMPOSSIBLE 





A 













Wrap all coins from 1c to $1.00 
so accurately ... they're made in 
a special machine that affords 
this unusual precision ..any chance 
of error is eliminated! Patented 
Red Windows, revealing amount 
and denomination... always in 
register... afford ease of visibility. 
Tapered or gummed edge. 


AMERICA’S No. 1 SELLER! 
‘“KWARTET’ COIN WRAPPERS 


1 WRAPPER WRAPS 4 DENOMINATIONS 
IN HALF SIZE PACKAGES 










A single wrapper designed to wrap pennies, nickels, 
dimes & quarters in HALF SIZE packages. Tapered 
or gummed edge. Printed in 2 colors. Made of 
Northern spruce pulp Kraft for greater strength. 


The C. L. DOWNEY CO. 


HANNIBAL MISSOURI 
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banded together in order that their 
combined skills and knowledge might 
be applied to the improvement of 
their services and products. At the 
same time they have combined their 
efforts in an endeavor to fight off 


constantly threatening socialistic en- 
croachments. By their contributions 
to the sound functioning of America’s 
economy, the nation’s bankers and 
accountants are playing a vital role 
in all such efforts. 


| New Books and Analyses | 


THE COMMON MACHINE LANGUAGE 
FOR MECHANIZED CHECK HANDLING. 
95 pages. $1.00. Bank Management 
Commission, American Bankers As- 
sociation, 12 East 36 St., New York 
16.—Final specifications and guides 
to implement the program. 


BANK SHAREHOLDER RELATIONS. 
40 pages. $.85. Public Relations 
Council, American Bankers Associa- 
tion, 12 East 36 St., New York 16.— 
Ingredients and ideas. 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE FACT 
BOOK. 1959 Edition. 46 pages. Dept. 


FB, New York Stock Exchange, 11 
Wall St., New York 5.—Statistical 
portrait. 


THE NEW YORK FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
MARKET. 45 pages. $.50. Publications 
Division, Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, New York 45.—Descrip- 
tion and operations. 


A TRAINING GUIDE FOR THE BANK 
CREDIT DEPARTMENT. $37.50. Robert 
Morris Associates, Philadelphia Na- 
tional Bank Bldg., Philadelphia 7.— 
Compilation of some of the soundest 
material available in the commercial 
credit field. 





AN INVITATION 


Of late we have observed a trend on 
the part of bankers to visit printing 
establishments for the purpose of 
familiarizing themselves: with print- 
ing operations. No doubt this is 
motivated by a desire to learn just 
what is involved in the encoding of 
bank checks for mechanized check 
handling. Regardless of what is 
prompting the visits, we are very 
much in favor of them and we are 
pleased to extend an invitation to any 
banker to visit any of our nine plants. 


As a matter of fact, we believe every 
buyer should ‘‘know his supplier.” 
In August of 1957 we ran an ad on 
this subject, pointing out that when 
we spend a lot of money for ma- 
terials we like to know how they are 
made and who makes them. We like 
to see the equipment utilized by our 
supplier and observe it in operation. 
We like to make the acquaintance of 
the operating group upon whom we 
depend for service. We like to brief 
ourselves on the financial standing 
and business philosophy of the com- 
panies that serve us. In other words, 
the interests of the supplier become 
our interests, especially when a sub- 
stantial outlay of money is involved. 






ae 


Now that bank checks are becom- 
ing such an important expense item 
—due to the fact that they are per- 
sonalized and encoded in some 
manner —they are moving out 
of the realm of simple procurement 
into an area where the needs of 
the buyer and the limitations of 
the seller should be thoroughly 
understood by both. The most 
effective way to bring this about is 
to get them together. When we, 
as a printer, visit a bank, we have 
difficulty understanding the com- 
plexities of check handling, but 
on the other hand, because’ we visit 


so many banks, we are beginning 


to understand the procedure and, 
in fact, have even picked up 
some understanding of mechanized 
handling. 


Well, printing operations are not as 
complex as electronic devices and 
yet they remain a mysteryto those 
who have not observed them. Their 
significance, however, is easier to 
grasp once they are observed, which 
is the prime reason why we think it 
would be well worth while for any 
banker to spend one full day in a 
printing establishment. 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, INDIANAPOLIS, CHICAGO, 
KANSAS CITY. ST. PAUL. DALLAS, CHATSWORTH 





CORPORATION FINANCE. By Rich- 
ards C. Osborn. 622 pages. $6.50. 
Harper & Bros., 49 East 33 St., New 
York 16.—Introductory text. 


INVESTMENT IN PRODUCING OIL ROY- 
ALTIES. By Carl S. Webber and Wal- 
ter S. Sachs, Jr. 54 pages. Walter S. 
Sachs & Co., Inc., 1518 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 2.—Special features and 
analytical tools. 


MANAGED MONEY AT THE CROSS- 
ROADS—The European Experience. 
By Melchior Palyi. 189 pages. $4.75. 
University of Notre Dame Press, 
Notre Dame, Ind. An exhaustive 
treatment of technical, historical, 
and philosophical aspects of Western 
Europe’s monetary p.licies since 
1931. 


THE AMERICAN READER—F rom Co- 
lumbus to Today. By Paul M. Angle. 
720 pages. $7.50 Rand McNally & 
Co., Chicago—Comprises 248 first- 
hand accounts of notable events dat- 
ing from the first voyage of Colum- 
bus to the launching of Explorer I. 


THE BUSINESSMAN’S GUIDE TO PRAC- 
TICAL POLITICS. By J. J. Wuerthner, 
Jr. 235 pages. $3.75. Henry Regnery 
Company, Chicago. Presents a posi- 
tive program for making the skills, 
ingenuity and knowledge of all levels 
of management politically effective. 


THE BANK THAT BANKS BUILT. By Adolf 
A. Berle, Jr. 109 pages. $2.75. Har- 
per & Bros., 49 East 33rd St., New 
York 16.—Story of Savings Banks 
Trust Co. 


CANADIAN MONETARY, BANKING AND 
FISCAL DEVELOPMENT. By R. Craig 
Mclvory. 263 pages. $6.50. St. Mar- 
tin’s Press, 103 Park Ave., New York 
17.—Historical study. 


UNITED STATES MONETARY POLICY. 
Edited by Neil H. Jacoby. 231 pages. 
$2.00. The American Assembly, Co- 
lumbia University, New York 27.— 
Nine papers on the objectives, the 
tools and the processes of regulation 
of the supply of money and credit. 


(Continued on page 46) 


AUTHORS WANTED 
BY N.Y. PUBLISHER 


Leading publisher seeks book-length manu- 
scripts of all types: fiction, non-fiction, poetry, 
scholarly and religious works, etc. New authors 
welcomed. Send for free booklet MT. Vantage 
Press, 120 W. 31 St., New York 1. 
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CURRENT COMMENT 


Robust Rise? 


Guaranty Trust Co. of New York, 
in its Guaranty Survey: 


T SEEMS POSSIBLE that there may 
be a good deal more strength 
in plant and equipment spend- 

ing in the second half of this year 
than is indicated by the (Govern- 
ment) survey data. On the assump- 
tion that investment outlays do 
continue upward and that inven- 
tory accumulation of the normal 
type accelerates, it is not difficult 
to imagine GNP rising to an annual 
rate of $480 billion or more by the 
final quarter of the year. ... The 
third-quarter rise may be relatively 
moderate, since the artificial stimu- 
lant now affecting steel operations 
will be absent. A fourth-quarter 
rise could be brisk, however, and 
could indeed be extremely robust 
if there should be a conjunction— 
which seems quite possible—of ris- 
ing investment outlays, a rebound 
from a steel strike, and the intro- 
duction of small economy cars by 
Chrysler, Ford and General Motors. 


No Straight Line 


M. Monroe Kimbrel, chairman of 
the American Bankers Association’s 
Committee on Federal Legislation 
and executive vice president of the 
First National Bank of Thomson, 


Ga 
IX ATTEMPTING to improve banker- 
Government relations) it is im- 
portant that we recognize the 
political ground-rules by which 
Government operates. In politics 
the shortest distance between two 
points is hardly ever a straight line. 
Effective legislative representation, 
therefore, is not simply a matter 
of making known your views in 
clear and ringing tones. A proposal 
may meet every objective standard 
of merit and need, and will wind 
up on the shelf. A great many 
considerations, some entirely un- 
related to merit or need or manner 
of presentation, go into the calcu- 
lations of the Congress. 


Greatest Invention? 


Henry B. du Pont, vice president of 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.: 


HEN the history of our era 
is written, the birth and 
development of the modern 

corporation must be recorded as a 
vital factor in our technological 
progress. Indeed, the corporation 
may well prove to be the greatest 
invention of them all. 


The Basic Choice 


Beryl W. Sprinkel, economist of 
Harris Trust & Savings Bank, be- 
fore the Municipal Bond. Forum of 
New York: 


INCE 1951 interest rate high and 
lows have’ more nearly coin- 
cided with business cycle turn- 

ing points. Also, the amplitude of 
interest rate fluctuations over 
moderate business cycles is now 
greater. Monetary policy, I think, 
is part of the reason for the closer 
timing and greater amplitude of 
fluctuation in recent years. Cer- 
tainly a flexible money policy im- 
poses an additional risk burden on 
bond underwriters as well as bond 
investors, but in my opinion the 
contribution toward a stable dollar 
makes the result well worth the 
added risk. The basic choice is 
between a stable economy and a 
stable dollar versus a stable interest 
rate pattern. Postwar experience 
demonstrates we cannot have both. 


The Irony 


Arthur A. Smith, vice president and 
economist of First National Bank in 
Dallas, in his Economic Letter: 


NY WAY you look at technologi- 
cal unemployment there is no 
simple solution to the prob- 

lems it creates. ‘Since the big two 
—labor and management—seem- 
ingly cannot work hand and hand 
to find a solution themselves which 
will be in the public interest, ob- 
viously Government will be drawn 
into the situation, either a) to 
spend sufficiently to create jobs or 
b) to dole out more benefits to the 
unemployed. What is_ ironical 
about this is that industry in the 
final analysis will pay most of the 
bill anyway. But in the process, 
just a little more freedom is lost 
to public authority. 


Less Formidable 


The Northern Trusi Co., in its 
Business Comment: 


HE postwar increase in the ratio 
of instalment debt to aggre- 
gate incomes overstates the 

growth in the burden of debt ser- 
vice to the average credit user. In 
the first place, contract maturities 
have lengthened markedly over the 
past decade. This means that debt 
is being repaid less rapidly than 
before, so that the total of debt 
outstanding has been raised sub- 
stantially relative to monthly re- 
payment requirements. Moreover, 
the expansion in total instalment 
debt reflects in part the use of 
credit by a growing number of con- 
sumers. Making allowance for 
these influences, the current debt- 
to-income ratio appears less formid- 
able. 


The Owners 


The American Bankers Association, 
in a new manual on Bank Share- 
holder Relations: 


ANK shareholders are numerous 
—in the millions—and tend to 
be fairly wealthy, intelligent 

and somewhat more conservative 
than their neighbors. They vary 
from a few members of a family 
owning the majority of shares of a 
small bank in a small community 
to the thousands of investors who 
own a large bank in a large city, 
no one of whom has more than a 
fraction of 1 per cent of the total 
outstanding shares. ...In many 
banks a majority of ownership is 
held by the official family. 


Underpinning 


Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co., in 
its Fortnightly Review: 


Assuming that the more ambi- 
tious and unrealistic dreams of or- 
ganized labor do not turn into a 
midsummer nightmare, corporate 
profits are headed for a new, all- 
time high. Here is a sound under- 
pinning for many if by no means all 
of the quotations that pass our eye 
on the ticker tape. 

. 
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Which means you'll find no 
stronger bank in Texas than First 
City National. 


Many of our officers have grown 
up in the Bank; others were brought 
in to round out our capabilities with 
their specialized knowledge. Their 
names are familiar to bankers across 
the nation. Collectively, they form 
a staff outstanding for its experience, 
initiative and leadership. 


When you select your Houston 
correspondent, keep this in mind. 
From an exceptionally strong staff, 
you can expect exceptionally helpful 
correspondent service. 
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American Tobacco appears 
in a particularly good position 
to benefit from an expected in- 
crease in cigarette consump- 
tion over the next several 
years. 


The stock provides a liberal, 
well-covered dividend, and 
possesses outstanding defen- 
sive qualities (despite the per- 
iodic health reports on smok- 
ing) as well as moderate ap- 
preciation possibilities. 


By WILLIAM S. JACKSON, JR. 


ITH the stock market as mea- 
W sured by the Dow Jones In- 
dustrial Average selling a- 

round the 625 level, it sometimes ap- 
pears difficult to find stocks that seem 
reasonably priced when related to 
earnings and dividends and future 
prospects. Indeed, in the present 
dramatic and exciting stage of the 


stock market when numerous elec- 


tronic and so called ‘‘space age’ 
stocks sell for large multiples of 
earnings, not only when based on 
last year’s earnings but also when 
based on optimum earnings for sev- 
eral years to come, it may well be 
questioned whether much merit at- 
tends the stocks of the tobacco in- 
dustry selling at a mere 9-13 times 
1958 earnings. (In the present con- 
text the tobacco industry is assumed 
to include only the cigarette makers.) 

For example, at around 102 Amer- 
ican Tobacco is selling at 11.9 times 
1958 earnings to yield 4.9%—a not 


unattractive return in today’s market. ° 


Is there reason why tobacco stocks 
have historically sold at conservative 
multiples of earnings and even in to- 
day’s market sell at relatively modest 
multiples? Are there reasons why a 
higher multiple of earnings might be 
applied in the future? In our opin- 
ion, the answer in both cases is “‘yes.” 


Because of their past record of sales, 
earnings and dividends, most tobacco 
company stocks have not been re- 
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Common Stock Analysis 


AMERICAN TOBACCO 


garded as evidencing growth charac- 
teristics. Typically, tobacco stocks 
have sold on the basis of liberal yields. 
And these liberal yields have been en- 
hanced periodically because of recur- 
rent health scares stemming from 
medical and scientific authorities who 
have suggested but not yet proved a 
causal relationship between smoking 
and cancer of the lungs or heart dis- 
ease. 


Thus, largely for these two rea- 
sons—their past statistical record and 
the alleged threat to health—tobacco 
industry stocks have in recent years 
sold at low multiples of earnings and 
rather generous. dividend yields. 
Conversely, the two factors that 
would seem to permit of a more hand- 
some market evaluation would be the 
removal of the fear that cigarettes 
cause deleterious effects upon the 
health of the smoker and the prospect 
of increased sales (assuming that prof- 
it margins can be maintained in the 
future). 


Higher sales should become a real- 
ity in the next several years as greater 
numbers of people become of smok- 
ing age. One estimate points to a 
35% increase in the number of child- 
ren reaching the 18-21 age group by 
1965, and the estimated percentage 
increase looking ahead to 1975 is 
79%. Thus, the population trend 
should substantially increase the sales 


Sales & Earnings 








Income Net 4 
Net Before Net Income 
Year Sales Taxes Income Per 
(In Millions) Share* 
1949 $ 859.0 $ 74.3 $ 457 $ 7.02 
1950 871.6 tar. MF 6.40 
1951 942.6 80.4 33.1 5.08 
1952 1,065.7 784 34.1 5.24 
1953 1,088.4 99.2 41.2 6.33 
1954 1,068.6 91.1 43.1 6.12 
1955 1,090.8 113.1 51.7 7.45 
1956 1,091.2 111.4 oF 7.45 
1957 1,098.1 118.6 57.1 8.28 
1958 1,103.0 1246 58.8 8.55 
*Based on the 6,512,522 shares presently out- 
standing. 











potential for the cigarette companies. 


Aside from this potential, tobacco 
company sales already are beginning 
to benefit from an increase in per 
capita consumption (a trend that 
temporarily reversed in 1954 short- 
ly after the first cancer scare). In- 
creased consumption per person may 
be further heightened by the effect 
of filtered cigarettes wherein the 
same smoker tends to smoke more 
than he would if smoking regular 
cigarettes. 


What of the periodic health reports 
on smoking? Apparently the passing 
of time has assuaged the public’s 
fears. Each successive public pro- 
nouncement on the relationship be- 
tween health and smoking has been 
received with less upset and concern 
by the public, the press and the stock 
market, and, notwithstanding the im- 
plied threat to health, consumption 
of cigarettes has increased. 


But even if a direct relationship be- 
tween smoking and cancer should be 
proved, chances are that- medical 
science would have isolated the can- 
cer causing agent, and the cigarette 
companies should then be able to pro- 
cess out the damaging agent. As a 
positive step against all medical even- 
tualities, the tobacco companies them- 
selves have established a trade organ- 
ization with a research committee for 
scientific investigation (the Tobacco 
Industry Research Committee). 


Products & History. One of the 
leaders, and until last year the com- 
pany with the largest sales in the in- 
dustry, is American Tobacco. It ac- 
counts for 28% of total U.S. sales and 
for 70% of king size sales. It makes 
Lucky Strike, a standard sized cig- 
arette, Pall Mall and Herbert Tarey- 
ton in the king size, and Tareyton 
(since 1954) and Hit Parade (since 
1956) in filter tips. Improvement in 
the filtration process for Hit Parade 
last June has prompted the statement 
that Hit Parade gives the highest fil- 
tration of any leading filter brand. 
Later in 1958 the company intro- 
duced the dual filter Tareyton which 
not only has an outer filter but an in- 
ner filter with activated charcoal. 
The latter substance is said to make 
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cigarettes smoke milder and smoother. 


Company products also include 
cigars and smoking tobaccos, among 
which the better known items are El 
Roi-Tan, Antonio y Cleopatra, La 
Corona, Bock y Ca, Half and Half, 
Blue Boar and Genuine “Bull”? Dur- 
ham. Cigarette sales, however, rep- 
resent perhaps 95% of total sales. 
Principal cigarette factories are locat- 
ed in Durham and Reidsville, N. C., 
Richmond, Va., and Louisville, Ky. 


Incorporated in New Jersey in 1890, 
American Tobacco Co. subsequently 
merged in 1904 with Consolidated 
Tobacco and Continental Tobacco 
Co. In 1911 the company was de- 
clared to be a monopoly in restraint of 
trade and was ordered to disintegrate. 
The list of companies derived from 
the original American Tobacco is fas- 
cinating, particularly when viewed in 
the light of the present highly compet- 
itive scene. They are: 


American Snuff Co. 

British American Tobacco Co. 

Conley Foil Co. 

George W. Helme Co. 

Johnston Tin Foil & Metal Co. 

Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 

P. Lorillard & Co. 

MacAndrews & Forbes Co. 

Porto Rican American Tobacco Co. 

R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 

United Cigar Stores Co. (now United 
Whelan Corp.) 

Weyman-Bruton Co. (now U. S. To- 
bacco Co.) 

J. S. Young Co. 


Earnings. The fact that until the 
third quarter of 1958 only 10-15% of 
the company’s sales were of filter 
brands suggests a present negative 
that may become a positive with in- 
creased public acceptance of the im- 
proved filters. To promote these fil- 
ter improvements the company made 
heavy advertising outlays during the 
second half of 1958. Yet despite 
these charges, earnings of $8.55 for 
the year 1958 were the highest in his- 
tory, and in fact represented the four- 
th consecutive year higher net income 
was reported. And in the fourth 
quarter, unit sales, which had been 
exhibiting a slow decline in recent 
years, showed an improvement over 
unit sales in the fourth quarter of 
1957. 

With domestic consumption rising 
by 3-4% and advertising outlays re- 
duced, earnings for the first half of 
1959 should show an increase over 
earnings for the like period in 1958, 
and earnings for the full year might 





Net Worth & Book Value 


Book Value 





Year Net Worth Per Common 
(In Millions) Share 
1949 $290.3 $44.58 
1950 307.4 47.20 
1951 315.8 48.49 
1952 377.1 57.90 
1953 390.3 59.93 
1954 403.8 62.00 
1955 423.6 65.04 
1956 443.4 68.08 
1957 464.7 71.35 
1958 487.9 74.92 


approach $9 a share. Such earnings 
would increase the coverage and 
could permit an increase in the $5 an- 
nual dividend, which in the past has 
been paid at the rate of $1 per quarter 
with a $1 extra payment in the March 
quarter. (At least one analyst has 
suggested the possibility that the divi- 
dend might be paid in equal quarterly 
amounts, thus obviating the need for 
the extra.) 


Financial Position. During 1958 
inventories and bank loans were both 
reduced about $23 million, and sink- 
ing fund debentures by $14 million. 
Sinking fund for debentures will re- 
quire $10.5 million in 1959, at the end 
of which time $165.4 million in deben- 
tures will still be outstanding. Ex- 
cept for one series ($39 million) with 
an interest coupon of 314%, all de- 
bentures carry a 3% coupon rate. 


In addition there are outstanding 
527,831 shares of 6% preferred stock 
of $100 par value, followed by 6,512,- 
522 shares of common stock ($25 par 
value). Other equity capital and re- 
tained earnings totaled $272.3 mil- 
lion. Thus, funded debt represented 
25.3% and preferred stock 8.1% of 
total capitalization. 


After depreciation of $51.1 million, 
investment in plant and property was 
carried at $62.6 million. Current as- 
sets at December 31 totaled $716.1 
million and current liabilities equaled 
$142.3 million, leaving net working 
capital of $573.8 million or a current 
ratio of 5.03. Of current assets $20.3 
million is cash and the major part or 
$647.6 necessarily is inventory. 


Incidentally, if American Tobacco 
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should switch over from full leaf, high 
quality tobacco (and therefore high 
cost) to homogenized or reconstituted 
tobacco, the expense of carrying such 
large inventories would be greatly re- 
duced, and profit margins and return 
on capital would be correspondingly 
improved. 

Despite the loss of unit sales, the 
pretax profit margin has increased 
over the last four years from 10.4% 
to 11.3%. The return on capital in- 
vested is 10.2%, and also has shown 
a modest increase from 9.7% four 
years earlier. 


Summary & Conclusions. Thus, 
to summarize, the reasons for choos- 
ing American Tobacco as the vehicle 
to participate in the visualized en- 
larged demand for cigarettes over the 
next several years are: 


@ The company’s present position in 
filtered cigarettes is very small at 
10%, whereas the industry in general 
receives 50% of its sales from filters. 
Though competition will be stiff, the 
company obviously has a potential 
for vast improvement in this area. 
Furthermore, the economics of filters 
would result in an increased margin 
of profit. 


@ The company is not presently using 
homogenized tobacco, though all the 
other major tobacco companies are. 
Here again AT would havea method 
open to it for improving margins and 
increasing earnings. 


@® Even if neither of the first two 
potentials is attained, the decline in 
the sales of regulars or non-filter cig- 
arettes appears to have stabilized with 
the decline in sales limited to 4% last 
year versus 11% and 10% in 1957 and 
1956 respectively. Thus, the time of 
no further sales encroachments by 
competition may be at hand, a con- 
clusion strengthened by the fact of in- 
creased unit sales in the last quarter 
of 1958. 


@ Alternatively, as the cancer or 
health scare subsides, filters may lose 
their popularity. Also it is at least 
a possibility that cancer causing 
agents (if any) result from cheaper 
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burley rather than the higher priced 
flue cured tobaccos which AT has 
been emphasizing. 


@ King sized cigarettes have recently 
shown particular strength, and in this 
area the Pall Mall brand is outstand- 
ing. 


@ Earnings are presently covering the 
dividend amply, and based on past 
relationships of earnings to dividends, 
an increased dividend would seem a 
reasonable expectation in a period of 
time. 


@ The price of the stock is at a level 
where, in general, splits often occur, 
and the company might find it desir- 
able to divide its shares, with con- 
comitant benefits to stock price ac- 
tion, at least on a shorter term basis. 


@ It is interesting to note that in re- 
cent years other tobacco companies 
have taken steps to diversify into 
other fields, as for instance packaging 
in some cases and drugs (almost) in 
another. Similar steps by AT might 
be viewed favorably by the stock mar- 
ket. 


@ As a component of the Dow Jones 
Industrial Average, AT has a statis- 
tical advantage in drawing attention 
to itself and its performance record. 


The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture has predicted continued increas- 
ed cigarette consumption with pos- 
sibly a 4% increase in 1959 over last 
year. 

Tobacco stocks are defensive pro- 
vided the hurdle of the health scare 
can be negotiated. Inasmuch as 
nothing conclusive has been proved 
in six years and inasmuch as the prob- 
abilities would seem to favor the 
tobacco companies being able to 
screen out any baleful agent identified 
and isolated, this fear has perhaps 
been overplayed. 

Accordingly, it is suggested that 
tobacco stocks may be bought in pref- 
erence even to some utility stocks 
that no longer provide a satisfactory 
yield and that no longer are defensive 
if a revaluation of price/earnings ratios 
should occur. The tobacco stocks 
again proved in the recent recession 
their strong defensive qualities by 
showing increased sales and reflecting 
increased earnings through more gen- 
erous dividends. At this time, for 
the reasons set forth above, American 
Tobacco would seem to be a logical 
selection for increasing return (al- 
ready attractive) and _ possibilities 
for growth and market appreciation. 
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Re port on Agriculture 


THE ROLE OF PRICE 


HE emphasis which farm _pro- 
grams continue to place on 
prices suggests that we might 

do well to remind ourselves of the 
functions performed by the latter. 
Presently receiving most attention 
is the manner in which price influ- 
ences the distribution of the national 
income. What is price to one be- 
comes cost to another, and there 
is no way of cutting the pie so that 
everyone will get a bigger slab. 
The only way to get that result is 
to bake a bigger pie, i.e., produce 
more of things that are wanted. 
Price by itself is sterile and yields 
no income unless it is mated with 
quantity. a 

Recognition of the fact that price 
helps to distribute, not create, in- 
come, leads to demands for a “fair 
price,” a ‘fair share,’ and “parity.’’ 
But precisely what is “fair’? One 
is often tempted to fall back on 
the waggish definition provided by 
the late Benjamin H. Hibbard of 
the University of Wisconsin that 
“a fair price is 10 per cent more 
than you can get.” 


Price an Effective Stimulant 


But the other jobs that farm 
prices have to do complicate efforts 
to support them at arbitrary levels. 
For one thing, they have an im- 
portant bearing on farmers’ deci- 
sions of what and how much to 
produce. Thus, the attractive prices 
prevailing during the war period 
provided a _ powerful stimulus to 
production for our war needs. It 
is well to note, however, that high 
prices are a more powerful influence 
in expanding farm output than are 
lower prices in bringing a later 
downward adjustment in total farm 
output. 


Farmers do not as a general thing 
increase output when prices fall, 
as is so often claimed; they tend to 
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By O. B. JESNESS* 
Contributing Editor 


maintain it. The operator of a small 
unit—an individual farm—would 
have little or no reason to cut pro- 
duction in the hope of influencing 
prices. But his plans are influenced 
by price relationships; farmers who 
have alternatives will be sure to 
make such shifts of emphasis among 
the commodities they are able to 
produce as they have reason to 
feel will improve their cash returns. 
Cattle and hog cycles illustrate well 
the effects of prices on production 
plans. 


Because prices supported at at- 
tractive levels retain their pull on 
production, they encourage farmers 
to produce without too much con- 
sideration of market needs, which 
accounts in large part for the more 
than $9 billion of public money 
which the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration has tied up in inventories of 
and loans on some supported com- 
modities. Programs calling for the 
disposal of these commodities abroad 
under Public Law 480 and other 
measures, and for their distribution 
in this country outside of regular 
market channels, are part of the 
same picture. 


Price support programs are mis- 
directing the use of productive re- 
sources, and attempts to overcome 
that effect leads to efforts to re- 
strict or control the output and 
sale of certain farm products. So 
producers of basic commodities other 
than corn have had to accept acreage 
allotments and market quotas. The 
soil bank with its acreage reserve, 
now discontinued, and its conserva- 
tion reserve owes its existence to 
the need for adjustments. 

Continued high farm output clear- 
ly indicates that these efforts have 
not been too fruitful. Current pro- 
posals include a shift from acreage 


*Former head, Department of Agricultural 
Economics, University of Minnesota. 


to quantity controls and to allot- 
ments of shares in the domestic 
market. Farmers have shown no 
great enthusiasm for rigid controls 
and Congress displays none when it 
comes to providing the authority 
required to put them into effect. 


Prices Help Shape Decisions 


Price also is important in helping 
consumers of agricultural products 
decide what and how much to buy. 
While price has relatively little in- 
fluence on the over-all per capita 
consumption of foods, it plays a 
vital part in the choices made by 
Mrs. Consumer as she notes the 
tags on the various items displayed 
on supermarket shelves. Does any- 
one contend that comparative prices 
had no part in encouraging many 
consumers to shift from butter to 
margarine since World War II? 
Have cotton prices had no effect 
on the growth of the use of syn- 
thetic fibres? Are supported prices 
in no way responsible for the lessen- 
ing use of wheat for feed? 

Goods and labor can be priced 
out of a market. Higher prices re- 
sulting from supports reduced our 
exports of such crops as cotton and 
tobacco and encouraged other areas 
to so expand their output of these 
crops as to enable them to take the 
place we vacated. When we under- 
took to “recover our share of the 
world market’ by selling abroad 
at ‘competitive’ prices, that is, 
by dumping, it should have come 
as no surprise to us that this created 
resentment in some parts of the 
world. Comparative prices are also 
important factors in the determina- 
tion of the competitive position 
held by our industrial products in 
both our own and foreign markets. 


In short, much of the difficulty 
in which we find ourselves is due to 
the emphasis placed on the support 
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The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Statement of Condition March 12, 1959 


Cash and Due from Banks . 


United States Government Obligations . 


Other Bonds and Securities . ‘ 
Loans and Discounts a 


° 


ASSETS 


Real Estate (Bank Buildings wa Suiliiaies Soins . ‘ 


Federal Reserve Bank Stock . ‘ 


Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances ° ‘ ° 
Interest Earned, not Collected . i . . o . 
Other Assets . é é é ° e e ° ° ° 

LIABILITIES 
CS ig ge Ee a ge i‘ 
Surplus ‘ ‘ ° js ° > é ‘ . ° 
Undivided Profits > . . és ‘ ‘ ° ° ° 
Discount Collected, but not Earned ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ° 
Dividends Declared, but Unpaid . ° . ° ° ° 
Reserve for Taxes, etc. . ‘ - ‘ ° ‘ . ‘ 
Bills Payable . i . ‘ ‘ ‘ ° . 
Liability Account of haiasinne » * . . ‘ ° 
Time Deposits . é . $ ° ° ° ° ° ° 
Demand Deposits . ‘ . “ ‘ ° . ° . 
Deposits of Public Funds . . ‘ ‘ . ‘ ° . 
Liabilities other than those above stated ‘ ° ° > 


$ 


550,238,252.00 
1 3840,409,4 1 as 10 
169,391,139.35 


$ 580,140,655.99 
861,900,199.83 
171,194,407.78 
1,350,479,569.58 
1,214,870.15 
7,500,000.00 
3,084,196.98 
7,782,467.80 
8,906,425.71 


$ 125,000,000.00 
125,000,000.00 
9,141,563.41 
4,656,540.59 
5,000,000.00 
42,594,104.38 
109,000,000.00 
3,747,372.90 


2,560,038,804.45 
8,024,408.09 


$2,992,202,793.82 


United States government obligations carried at $314,064,195.31 are pledged to secure United States government and 


other public deposits, trust deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 
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of arbitrarily determined price levels 
rather than the need for bringing 
capacity to produce into line with 
the demands of the market. 


The term “administered prices” 
is bandied about a good deal today 
without much clarity of definition. 
It is frequently stated that “all 
others determine their selling prices 
while farmers have to accept what 
the market offers.’’ If the intent of 
those expounding this view is to 
say that others can set their prices 
at any level they may prefer, it 
goes too far. If they are saying that 
there are some lines in which the 
seller may indicate the price he 
hopes to get, they are coming much 
closer to the truth of the matter. 
Administered prices involve efforts 
to adjust production to the volume 
that can be moved at the prices 
sought. The open market tends to 
arrive at prices that will move the 
supplies available. 


Pricing Isn't Selling 


Naming a price is one thing; dis- 
posing of the desired volume at the 
price named may be something quite 
different. Those who have power to 
administer prices are in ‘no sense 
free agents. They must pay close 
attention to market conditions and 
prospects. One has only to note the 
dickering which takes place between 
an automobile salesman and buyer 
to find that the list price often is 
not the final selling price. 


Do we want the Government to 
“administer” prices on farm prod- 
ucts? If so, it will need to have 
much more power to control output 
and sales than we have been willing 
to give it. Before we travel too far 
down this road it behooves us to 
take stock to see whether the re- 
sults are likely to be in the best 
interests of farming and the public 
generally. 


It is the job of the market to 
register prices resulting from offers 
and bids of sellers and buyers and 
to move products from the farm to 
the ultimate consumer where, when, 
and in the form desired. Being man- 
made institutions, markets are sub- 
ject to human error. The fact that 
the market is not perfect makes it 
an easy target on which to heap 
the blame for prices which are viewed 
as unsatisfactory, even when it may 
be doing a reasonably good job of 
reflecting existing conditions. 
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Are we ready to accept the dictum 
of one exponent of Government 
programs who holds that “we are 
not going to deliver agriculture over 
to the free market’? This declara- 
tion seems to imply that the market 
is some sort of a nether region of 
utter darkness. It also seems to 
overlook the fact that the market 
remains the main reliance in pricing 
and disposing of the major share of 
farm products which are not under 
formal price supports. 


The weaknesses and defects of 
the market provide an argument 
for its replacement by Government 
pricing and disposal only if it can 


BASIC COMMODITY INDEX OF 8.L.S. 


oun CENT WEEKLY, 1947 - 492100 


1954 1956 1958 1960 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 





be demonstrated that the Govern- 
ment will do the job better over a 
period of time. Results of Govern- 
ment operations to date are not 
too encouraging. Should we _ not, 
therefore, give more consideration 
to ways and means of improving 
the market rather than to its re- 
placement? 


No one seriously contends that 
the market should operate without 
self-imposed and public regulations. 
It is to be hoped that the Govern- 
ment will always lay down and en- 
force rules that will serve to main- 
tain an environment of fair play 
and reasonable competition, and that 
its information and other services 
will be continued and expanded to 
the end that the market may do a 
better job for the nation’s farmers 
and the rest of the public. 


The more active role that the 
Government might be called upon 
to assume in a time of unusual 
emergency is entirely outside the 
scope of this article, and no comment 
is offered other than to suggest that 
emergency measures should terminate 
with the emergencies that brought 
them into being. 


New Books... 
(Continued from page 34) 


BUSINESS LOANS OF AMERICAN COM- 
MERCIAL BANKS. Edited by Benjamin 
Haggott Beckhart. 453 pages. $7.50. 
The Ronald Press Co., 15 East 26th 
St., New York 10.—Fifteen banking 
specialists analyze bank credit poli- 
cies and all of the various types of 
business loans. 


BENJAMIN STRONG, CENTRAL BANKER. 
By Lester V. Chandler. 495 pages. 
$6.00. The Brookings Institution, 722 
Jackson Pl., NW, Washington 6, D.C. 
—Account of Benjamin Strong’s ca- 
reer and of his influence on the Federal 
Reserve System from 1913 to 1928. 


THE COMMONWEALTH OF PUERTO 
RICO. Government Development 
Bank for Puerto Rico, San Juan.— 
Special report. 


BANKER AND MOTOR CARRIER—A 
GROWING FRIENDSHIP. By Irving 
Seaman, Jr., vice president of Conti- 
nental Illinois National Bank & Trust 
Co., Chicago 90.—-Bank services to 
the trucking industry, factors in 
analyzing a trucking company. 
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How The First National Bank at 
Lubbock proved 4 equals 8 


“Our, Motor Bank’s four Mosler 
Drive-In Windows do the work of 
eight inside windows,” says Mr. Roy 
Riddel, President of First National 
Bank at Lubbock, Texas. “It takes 
just 15 seconds for the average 
Drive-In transaction! Four thou- 
sand customers no longer have to 
hunt parking spaces in congested, 
downtown Lubbock. And, we save 
$1000 a week on redeemable parking 
checks. But most important is this: 
the banking business is now highly 
competitive. Once people realize 
there’s an easier way to do their 
banking, they just don’t want to go 
back to the old way. Eighty per cent 
of our customers use the Drive-In 
Windows at some time or other. 


“What’s more, Mosler Drive-In Win- 


dows save us 25% in construction 
and overhead costs because they re- 
quire so much less space than indoor 
windows. 


“We can state unequivocally that 
Mosler equipment represents a sound 
investment in the most secure physi- 
cal facilities available to the bank- 
ing profession.” 


Problem Solving—A Mosler Specialty 


From the largest vaults to the small- 
est safe deposit boxes, Mosler design 
and manufacturing experience is at 
your service. Mosler is the world’s 
largest builder of safes, vaults and 
banking equipment. 


Write for Mosler’s “AUTO-BANKING 
IDEA BOOK” and information on any 
kind of banking equipment. 


INTEGRATED BANKING EQUIPMENT BY 


THE MOSLER SAFE CoO. 


DEPT. E, 320 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 


May 15, 1959 














Drive-in “picture windows” are sleek, 
modern, completely automatic. Draft-proof 
safety drawers operate at a touch, keep 
money in view. Bay-type windows afford 
unobstructed view of approaching cars. 


First National’s vault is protected by 
Mosler Century-10 vault door. Other 
Mosler equipment includes over 2000 safe 
deposit boxes and a custom-built, dual- 
chute Night Depository. 
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The Hanover Bank, N. Y.: JOHN A. 
COLEMAN, partner in the Stock Ex- 
change firm of Adler, Coleman & 
Company; JOHN E. HEYKE, president 
of Brooklyn Union Gas Company; 
and EUGENE J. MCNEELY, executive 
vice president and a director of Amer- 
ican Telephone and Telegrap]: Com- 
pany been elected trustees. 

GEORGE W. DENNIS, formerly with 
the firm of Haskins & Sells, has join- 
ed Hanover as auditor. 


Mellon National Bank and Trust Co., 
Pittsburgh: EDGAR S. LEWIS and ROY 
E. MOTTO have been appointed vice 
president and auditor, respectively. 
Mr. Lewis advanced from assistant 
vice president while Mr. Motto was 
formerly head of the methods divi- 
sion. 


Manufacturers National Bank of De- 
troit: SINCLAIR J. HARCUS and MAU- 
RICE C. KITCHEN, formerly assistant 
trust officers, have been advanced 
to the position of trust officers. At 
the same time PAUL L. HUSSEY and 
DEAN E. RICHARDSON were appointed 
assistant cashiers. 


Bank of America, San Francisco: 
Three newly promoted vice presi- 
dents are JOHN A. DILLON, J. M. (JAKE) 
FISCHER and CLIFTON D. TERRY, JR. 
Mr. Dillon is senior lending officer at 
the San Jose main office, Mr. Fischer 
is budget director of the bank, and 
Mr. Terry heads the department 
concerned with long and short range 
organization planning. 


Manufacturers Trust Co.,N.Y.: RICH- 
ARD S. REYNOLDS, JR., president 
of Reynolds Metals Company and 
United States Foil Company, has 
been elected a director. 

Other announcements told of the 
appointment of GILBERT D. LAW- 
RENCE as an assistant vice president, 





J. M. FISCHER 
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G. D. LAWRENCE 


and CHARLES W. SCHNELL, THOMAS M. 
HAGUE, RICHARD M. POLLACK and 
JOHN D. KEENAN as assistant secre- 
taries. 


Merchandise National Bank of Chi- 
cago: VERNON R. LOUCKS, an attor- 
ney, has been elected to the board of 
directors. 


First Trenton (N. J.) National Bank: 
JAMES G. WILKIE who joined the bank 
in 1926 as a clerk has been promoted 
to vice president and cashier. Dur- 
ing the intervening 33 years he has 
served in many departments and 
capacities. 


LaSalle National Bank, Chicago: 
RICHARD MALO has been appointed 
assistant trust officer and assistant 
secretary in the trust department. 
Three newly named assistant cash- 
iers are WILLIAM L. HALL, JR., LEWIS 
C. HANSON, JR. and MAX ROY. 


The First Pennsylvania Banking and 
Trust Co., Philadelphia: FRANK A. 
ITGEN, JR., formerly an account ex- 
ecutive at Gray & Rogers advertis- 
ing agency, has joined the bank as 
assistant vice president. He has 
been assigned to the newly-formed 
retail banking department as coord- 
inator of the marketing and mer- 
chandising of consumer services. 


Bankers Trust Company, N. Y.: 
Formerly assistant vice presidents, 
JAMES H. JENKINS and LEWIS H. 
SEMEL have been advanced to vice 
presidents. At the same time GREG- 
ORY K. GARRICK and WALTER J. 
WOYTISEK were designated assistant 
vice presidents. 


First Western Bank and Trust Co., 
San Francisco: Previously an assist- 
ant vice president, CHARLES H. MON- 
AHAN has been named vice presi- 
dent and manager of the Mission 
office. 





L. H. SEMEL C. H. MONAHAN 





Citizens & Southern National Bank, 
Atlanta: “In line with the bank’s 
policy of giving responsibility and 
recognition to promising young ca- 
reer bankers,” thirteen persons, aver- 
aging only 31 years of age have been 
promoted. They include JOHN RIGALL, 
vice president; MERRIELL AUTREY, 
JR. and JOHN A. HOOK, assistant vice 
presidents; and GEORGE L. HARRIS, 
trust officer. Others are, assistant 
cashiers ROBERT E. ANDERSON, WIL- 
LIAM L. DICKENS, CARL L. HARTZOG, 
BILL J. JONES, ARTHUR H. RAVEN, 
JR., RICHARD H. RICE, and O. MITCH- 
ELL SMITH. Named assistant trust 
officers were ROBERT S. FORBES and 
RONALD W. GANN. 


The First National City Bank of New 
York: HENRY M. SPERRY has been 
appointed a resident vice president 
with headquarters in Hong Kong. 
At the same time it was announced 
that RAYMUND A. KATHE has been 
named manager of the Hong Kong 
Branch while WALTER A. HAENN, JR. 
has been made manager of the branch 
at Lima, Peru. 


Central National Bank, Cleveland: 
Comptroller of Republic Steel Corp., 
GEORGE M. FEIEL has been elected to 
the board of directors. 


Also announced was the promotion 
of FLEMMING KOLBY to vice president 
in charge of the international divi- 
sion. He succeeded 0. L. CARLTON 
who retired after heading the divi- 
sion since 1929. 


George K. Baum & Co., Kansas City, 
Mo.: JOHN F. MCCARTHY has been 
named vice president and sales mana- 
ger of the municipal bond department 
of this investment banking firm. 
Mr. McCarthy has been with the 
firm for four years, prior to which he 
was an assistant trust officer of Mer- 
eantile Trust Co. of St. Louis. 


FLEMMING KOLBY J. F. McCARTHY 
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New Benefits Under MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY Pian 


an Maximum Coverage Now $20,000 Per Person 


ity, 


a —— ee ee ee ee ee ee ee a? 
ent | 
rm. Manufacturers Trust Company is pleased to announce that the maximum Five-year average cost: | 
the coverage under its Group Life Insurance Plan for Correspondents is | | 
he increased from $16,000 to $20,000. Accidental death and dismemberment ONLY 52¢ A MONTH PER $1000 | 
ler- benefits equal to 50% of the amount of life insurance, at no additional | 

mi continued. 

| Sree ween | This average low net cost reflects the | 
{ More liberal benefits for retired employees, depending on earnings, are ze pplication of dividends from the | 
) also provided. In addition, it is now possible for many banks to carrya [| EE | 
i larger amount of outside insurance, thereby supplementing the benefits | “SY7@nce Carriers ee ee 
under the plan. | Premiums paid by the participating | 
Our 734 participating correspondent banks have a total of 11,857 officers | banks, under the Manufacturers Trust 
and employees who are covered by approximately $90,000,000 of life insur- Company Plan. | 
ance. The number of participants and the amount of coverage has heen 
steadily increasing year after year, since the Plan was started in 1947. rl iiaa eaie  aa 4 

This service is one of the many reasons why more and more banks are Head Office: 44 Wall Street, New York 15, N.Y 

turning to Manufacturers Trust Company as their New York correspondent. : acai on ae 

Y To get the facts on our Group Life Insurance Plan, write or phone Mr. Joseph C. McNally. Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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IMinois State, Springfield: ROLAND w. 
BLAHA was appointed supervisor of 
state banks. Mr. Blaha had been 
executive vice president of Commer- 
cial & Savings Bank of Monroe, 
Wis., and president of the Wisconsin 
Bankers Association. 


First Bank Stock Corp., Minneapolis: 
Newly-elected directors of this bank 
holding company are LEONARD G. 
CARPENTER, president of the 
McCloud River Lumber Co.; A. B. 
JACKSON, president of St. Paul Fire & 
Marine Insurance Co.: CLARENCE B. 
SAMPAIR, executive vice president of 
Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing 
Co.; and J. P. WEYERHAEUSER III, 
assistant manager-division operations 
and secretary of Weyerhaeuser Sales 
Co. 


Treasury Department, Washington: 
CHAS. E. WALKER, vice president and 
economic adviser of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Dallas, has been 
named an assistant to the Secretary 
of the Treasury. Mr. Walker will 
serve as an economic consultant on 
special assignments. 


Federal Reserve Bank of New York: 
CHARLES A. COOMBS and HORACE L. 
SANFORD have been made: vice presi- 
dents and will head up the bank’s 
foreign function. 


The First National Bank of Cincinnati: 
CHARLES E. SCRIPPS, grandson of the 
founder of the Scripps’ chain of news- 
papers, was elected to the board of 
directors of the bank. Mr. Scripps is 
chairman of the E. W. Scripps Co. 
and of the E. W. Scripps Trust. 


Bowery Savings Bank, N. Y.: HER- 
BERT SCHEFMEYER, WILLIAM T. STAU- 
BACH, JR., and WILLIAM PIERSON 
have been designated assistant vice 
president, assistant treasurer and 
deputy controller, respectively. 











C. S. NELSON 


E. J. TAMILLO W. A. NOONAN, JR. 


R. F. MYERS A. G. BRADT 


Continental Illinois National Bank 
and Trust Co. of Chicago: Heading 
up a number of promotions were 
those of WILLIAM F. BABCOCK, CLIF- 
FORD S. NELSON, EUGENE J. TAMILLO, 
WILLIAM A. NOONAN, JR., RAY F. 
MYERS and A. GORDON BRADT from 
second vice presidents to vice presi- 
dents. Advanced to second vice 
presidents were ARTHUR S. LITTLE- 
FIELD, JR., FRANK C. RATHJE, JR., and 
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JAMES J. DECANTILLON, formerly as- 
sistant cashiers, and ROBERT F. GOD- 
DARD and GEORGE D. STEVENS, form- 
erly trust officers. Named trust offi- 
cers were VICTOR S. NELSON and 
EUGENE C. WILSON. Newly created 
officers are HAROLD H. CONLEY, second 
vice president; THOMAS DOWEN, JR., 
CARL J. BLUNCK, GAIL H. CLOUGH and 
CHAUNCEY L. LOPEZ assistant cash- 
iers; and CHARLES W. LENTZ and 
GENE C. O’CONNELL, assistant secre- 
taries. 


Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Company: 
FREDERICK G. ROGERS has been ele- 
vated to the position of vice presi- 
dent in charge of the estate planning 
division. He started with Fidelity in 
1925 at which time he was assigned 
to the trust department. 


First National Bank of Arizona, 
Phoenix: Three new assistant vice 
presidents are CLARENCE S. LAY, 
NORMAN S. LENZ, and JOHN E. CRAN- 
DALL, while THOMAS G. RUSSELL and 
JAMES W. GOULD, JR., have been pro- 
moted to assistant cashiers. 


Bank of California, San Francisco: 
The appointment of RICHARD D. 
POWERS and GORDON K. CRAIG to 
assistant trust officers was recently 
announced. Both were assigned to the 
head office. 


Pan American Bank of Miami, Fla.: 
According to a recent announcement, 
DENSYL D. SMITH has been elected an 
assistant cashier. 


First National Bank of Passaic Coun- 
ty, N. J.: | FRANK V. MCBRIDE, presi- 
dent of the Frank A. McBride Com- 
pany, has been elected a director. 
He fills a vacancy created by the 
death of his father. 


Bank of the Southwest, Houston: 
Three newly elected officers are 
CHARLES FUGITT and J. HOWARD 
SHELTON, named assistant vice presi- 
dents, and JOE G. PENNINGTON, as- 
sistant cashier. 


Mercantile Trust Company, St. Louis: 
According to a recent announcement, 
ALBERT W. WINTER has been elected 
a vice president. He will head the 
bank’s newly-formed investment re- 
search department. 


Irving Trust Co., N. Y.: WILLIAM L. 
LYON has joined the bank as assistant 
vice president and will be associated 
with the domestic banking division, 
handling business in the mid-con- 
tinent area of the United States. 
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R. H. TAYLOR V. C. JOHNSON 


Manufacturers Trust Co., New York: 
REESE H. TAYLOR, chairman of Union 
Oil Co. of California, has been elected 
a director of the bank. Mr. Taylor 
also is a director of Westinghouse 
Electric Corp. 


Century Shares Trust, Boston: 
VINTON C. JOHNSON has been elected 
chairman of the trustees of this mu- 
tual fund specializing in bank and 
insurance stocks. Mr. Johnson has 
been associated with Century since 
1951, was named vice chairman in 
1954. 


First American National Bank of 
Nashville: CHARLES W. LIGON and 
JOHN H. REES have been elected as- 
sistant cashiers. 


Society National Bank of Cleveland: 
LESTER L. WILSON has been elected 
an assistant cashier and manager of 
the Uptown branch. He will assume 
his duties as manager on July 1. 





A. L. JOHNSON H. A. BERNENKO 


First National Bank of Memphis: 
Previously an assistant vice presi- 
dent, ALBERT L. JOHNSON has been 
elevated to vice president while 
0. STUART MCCOWN, III has been nam- 
ed assistant cashier. 


Madison Fund, Inc., New York: 
HERBERT A. BERNENKO has_ been 
elected vice president of this closed- 
end investment trust. Mr. Bernenko 
formerly was with Laurence M. 
Marks & Co. where he was a secu- 
rity analyst and portfolio manager of 
institutional and individual accounts. 
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Head Office: Marunouchi, Tokyo Branches: 155 throughout Japan 
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49N and 75N with exclusive 


@ Dual electronic controls to eliminate op- 
erator fatigue. 


@ Electronic foot control. 


@ Patented friction dise to maintain high- 
speed under overload conditions. 


@ Compact streamlined styling that saves 
20% counter space. 

e@ Improved coin bag holder and many other 
features. 


These famous Abbott Coin Counters, leaders 
of the field for many years, have been com- 
pletely re-engineered. setting new standards 
for speed, accuracy and ease of operation. 


ABBOTT 75N. This extra heavy duty counter 
for continuous high speed operation is rugged 
and compact. Guaranteed at more than 3000 
coins per minute. See these new Abbott Coin 
Counters. Arrange for a trial today. 


ABBOTT COIN COUNTER CO., ING. sc. sctSi NIV Te S300 
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First National Bank of Nevada, 
Reno: HAROLD S. GORMAN, a vice 
president, has assumed charge of 
of the Loan Production Department, 
succeeding in that position L. F. 
WARD, former vice president of the 
bank who has been elected a vice 
president of Firstamerica Corpora- 
tion in San Francisco. E. THAYER 
BIGELOW, in addition to his duties 
as a vice president in the Loan 
Production Department, will as- 
sume those associated with the 
management of the bank’s Bond 
Investment portfolio. 


The First Pennsylvania Banking and 
Trust Co., Philadelphia: JOHN  REIL- 
LEY, senior vice president in charge of 
the bank’s Time Sales operation, has 
been made head of its newly estab- 
lished Retail Banking Department 
through which the bank will place 
special emphasis on merchandising the 
services particularly suited to the 
needs of the individual customer. 


National Association of Bank Audi- 
tors and Comptrollers: J ER RY A. 
VAVRA, a member of NABAC’s staff 
since 1955, was recently promoted to 
assistant editor of Auditgram, official 
publication of that organization. 


Idaho First National Bank, Boise: 
Two newly appointed as:.i-tant cash- 
iers are ORVAL R. BARKER and RICH- 
ARD A. MALMSTROM. 


Chicago National Bank: ARTHUR J. 
GNEUHS who comes to the bank from 
the National Cash Register Company 
has been elected an assistant cashier. 
He has been assigned to the commer- 
cial banking department’s out-of- 
town division. 


County Trust Company, White Plains, 
N. Y.: The appointment of FORD H. 
JONES, as vice president and trust 
officer was recently announced. He 
was formerly associated with the 
Central Hanover Bank and Trust 
Co. and Irving Trust Co. 


Crocker-Anglo National Bank, San 
Francisco: Four additional assist- 
ant trust officers at administrative 
neadquarters are: FRANCIS D. GOET- 
TER, JR., JOHN J. GRIFFIN, JAMES ROSS 
and JOHN C. SULLIVAN. 


Chemical Corn Exchange Bank, N. Y.: 
President of Western Electric Com- 
pany, H. I. ROMNES, has been elected 
to the board of directors. 


Named an assistant comptroller 
was WILLIAM S. MASON, JR. 
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CORPORATE CHANGES 





Commonwealth Edison Co., Chicago: 
DAVID M. KENNEDY, chairman and 
chief executive officer of Continental 
Illinois National Bank & Trust Co. 
of Chicago, has been nominated as a 
director of this utility. Mr. Kennedy 
moved up from president to his pres- 
ent position with Continental Illinois 
Bank earlier this year (BANKERS 
MONTHLY, Jan. 15). 


Socony Mobil Oil Co., inc., New 
York: EDWARD P. FISCHER, a veteran 
of 34 years with the company, was 
elected treasurer. Mr. Fischer had 
been an assistant treasurer since 1946. 


The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co.: 
MILES J. DOAN was elected secretary 
and treasurer. 





W. R. ODELL F. B. MATTINGLY 


International Harvester Co., Chicago: 
WILLIAM R. ODELL has been elected 
to the newly created position of vice 
president-finance, and FRED B. MAT- 
TINGLY was named to succeed him as 
treasurer. 





ALEXANDER DAMM J. A. UHL 


Continental Airlines, Inc., Denver: 
ALEXANDER DAMM has been appointed 
vice president-finance to succeed 
JOSEPH A. UHL, who becomes vice 
president-special assistant to the 
president. Mr. Uhl will devote his 
time to the last phase of the com- 
pany’s current financing program 
and to the administration of its 
present credit agreements. 








Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc., 
New York:-EDMUND W. PUGH, JR., 
has joined CBS as vice president- 
finance. Mr. Pugh formerly was 
treasurer and chief financial officer of 
The Coca-Cola Co. 


Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp., 
Oakland, Cal.: JAMES R. SIMPSON, as- 
sistant treasurer of the Kennecott 
Copper Corp., has been elected a di- 
rector of Kaiser A&C, which is 13 
per cent owned by Kennecott. Be- 
fore joining Kennecott recently, Mr. 
Simpson was an investment officer of 
The First National Bank of Glens 
Falls, N. Y. 


Westinghouse Electric Corp., Pitts- 
burgh: RUSSELL B. READ moved up 
from assistant treasurer to treasurer. 


Seatrain Lines, Inc., New York: 
ALFRED BRITTAIN, vice president of 
The New York Trust Co., has been 
elected a director of this transporta- 
tion firm. 


Rohm & Haas Co., Philadelphia: 
W. T. MCCLINTOCK, treasurer of this 
chemical company, was named a 
director. : 


Pitney-Bowes, Inc., Stamford, Conn.: 
JOHN O. NICKLIS has been elected vice 
president for finance, and EDWARD V. 
MCDONOUGH was named to succeed 
him as treasurer. 


American Broadcasting-Paramount 
Theatres, Inc., New York: SIMON B. 
SIEGEL, financial vice president and 
treasurer, has been elected to the 
board of directors executive com- 
mittee. 


Minneapolis-Moline Co., Hopkins, 
Minn.: JOHN B. DICKEY, assistant to 
the president, has been named treasu- 
rer of this farm and industrial equip- 
ment manufacturer. 


International Minerals & Chemical 
Corp., Skokie, Ill.: HENRY W. MEERS, 
resident partner of White, Weld & 
Co. in Chicago, has been elected a 
director of IMC. 


Scot Paper Co., Chester, Pa.: 
CHARLES B. HARDING, senior partner 
of Smith, Barney & Co., and JAY T. 
TAYLOR, president of the Baker & 
Taylor Drilling Co. and a former 
chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Dallas, were elected to the 
board of directors. 
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Western Maryland Railway Co., Bal- 
timore: JAMES J. O’BRIEN, vice presi- 
dent of The Chase Manhattan Bank, 
has been elected a director of the rail- 
road. Mr. O’Brien is in the invest- 
ment division of Chase Manhattan’s 
trust department. 


Servomechanisms, Inc., Hawthorne, 
Cal.: N. E. HALABY was appointed to 
the newly created post of executive 
vice president. In his new position 
Mr. Halaby will be responsible for 
general management of the com- 
pany’s operations and finances. 


G. D. Searle & Co., Chicago: 
KENYON D. BOWES, treasurer of this 
medical research and pharmaceutical 
manufacturing organization, was 
named a director. 


INSURANCE & FINANCE 
COMPANY CHANGES 





HERMAN EBSEN 


W. E. BURTELOW 


International Harvester Credit Corp., 
Chicago: HERMAN EBSEN was elected 
president of this wholly-owned finan- 
cing subsidiary of International Har- 
vester Co. Mr. Ebsen had been a vice 
president and director of the credit 
company for several years. 


General Contract Finance Corp., St. 
Lovis: WALTER E. BURTELOW, former 
executive vice president of Bank of 
St. Louis and the old General Con- 
tract Corp. (a bank holding com- 
pany), has taken over his new duties 
as president of this finance and per- 
sonal loan company. 


Beneficial Finance Co., Boston: 
FRANK J. MCCANN has been named 
supervision director of the system’s 
New England Department. Mr. 
McCann formerly held a similar posi- 
tion in Beneficial’s southern depart- 
ment. 


Lefferdink Organization, Boulder, 
Colo.: HARRY E. STEFFEN has been 
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named administrative vice president 
of the banking and lending division 
of this industrial banking organiza- 
tion. 


Redisco, Inc., Detroit: VAUGHN A. 
KNUDSEN and NORMAN J. NIEBEL have 
been elected vice presidents of this 
appliance financing subsidiary of 
American Motors Corp. 


Standard Financial Corp., New York: 
WAYNE C. TAYLOR, former assistant 
secretary of the Treasury and under 
secretary of Commerce, and JOHN H. 
BALLARD, president of the Bulova 
Watch Co., have been elected direct- 
ors of this diversified finance and 
commercial instalment banking com- 
pany. 


James Talcott, Inc., New York: 
HARVEY M. KELSEY, JR., treasurer, has 
been appointed to head the com- 
pany’s industrial time sales division, 
and REUBEN GOLIN was elected vice 
president for executive policy ad- 
ministration. Mr. Golin also becomes 
a member of the executive committee. 


BRIEFS 


They'll Do the ‘Creative 
Thinking” for a Computer 

A five-week course now under way 
at the Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust 
Company is designed to train mem- 
bers of its newly created Data Process- 
ing Division in all phases of efficient 
analysis and programming techniques 
in preparation for the installation 
later this year of RCA’s new “501” 
high-speed electronic data processing 





system. Between now and the end of 
1959 the staff will be involved in the 
task of planning an overall system of 
processing checking accounts on the 
computer. 


Explained Howard C. Petersen, Fi- 
delity president, ‘“‘The men selected 
for this special training will perform 
the creative thinking required to re- 
duce a banking problem to the pre- 
cise, detailed and definite instructions 
which the computer needs to process 
a problem.” 


Those attending the five- week 
course conducted by Joseph Wineke 
(with pointer), RCA computer expert, 
are (1 tor) Doule Holland, Mark Mur- 
phy, William Young, John A. Cost, 
vice president and head of the divi- 
sion, Tom Rudolph, Bernard Morgan 
and William King. Sitting on the 
table is Kenneth Gee. 


Report Increase in Leasing 


The practice of leasing plant and 
equipment is gradually growing among 
American manufacturing companies, 
according to a National Industrial 
Conference Board report based on a 
survey of 221 manufacturers. 


Seventy-one of the cooperators re- 
port they are now renting more equip- 
ment and facilities than they did five 
years ago. Of the remaining 150 firms, 
110 have not experienced any over- 
all increase in rental activity, while 
thirty-three did not respond to this 
question. Only seven companies re- 
port a decrease in their rental pro- 
gram. 


One hundred twenty-seven of the 
cooperating companies manufacture 
some products suitable for leasing. 





Of these, thirty firms are already 
offering their products on a rental 
basis and another ten are considering 
adopting the practice. 

Such items as warehouse and office 
equipment, automobiles, and trucks 
contribute substantially to the over- 
all increase in rental volume, with car 
and truck rentals showing the greatest 
gain in the past five years. While 
production machinery and machine- 
tool rentals have also picked up, such 
items are still a small part of the over- 
all leasing volume. 

Although almost a third of the re- 
spondents report increased rental ex- 
penditures, they also point out that 
this is not always the cheapest way of 
acquiring facilities. However, the 


financial position of the company, 
possible tax savings, and special cir- 
cumstances may make leasing the 
preferred policy. 


Most of the 221 manufacturing com- 
panies surveyed by the NICB believe 
that the primary purpose of leasing 
needed equipment or facilities is to 
conserve or stretch working capital. 
However, some companies which are 
in a good cash position still favor 
equipment and facilities rentals be- 
cause they: 


@ Provide convenience and _ flexi- 
bility 
@ Provide for short-term: use 


@ Help avoid the danger of obso- 
lescence 





CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


American Bankers Association 


June 1—5—American Institute of Banking, Sheraton and Bellevue-Stratford 


Hotels, Philadelphia 


Oct. 15-16—Western Regional Trust Conference, St. Francis Hotel, San Francisco 
Oct. 25-28—85th Annual Convention, Miami Beach, Fla. 


Nov. 5-6 Mid-Continent Trust Conference, Stotler Hotel, Detroit. 
Nov. 9-10—Annual National Agricultural Credit Conference, Netherland-Hilton Hotel, 
Cincinnati 


State Associations 


May 17-19—California: del Coronado Hotel, Coronado 

May  18-—20—NMississippi: Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi 

May 19-20—lIlinois: Chase Park Plaza Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 

May 20-22—Alabama: Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham 

May 20-23—New Jersey: Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 
May 21-—23—Colorado: Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado Springs 

May 22-23—New Mexico: LaFonda Hotel, Santa Fe 

May 24-27—Pennsylvania: Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 
May 25-27—Arkansas: Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs 

May 31—June 2—Oregon: Marion Hotel, Salem 


June 3-—4—Indiana: French Lick-Sheraton Hotel, French Lick 
June 3-7— Dist. of Col.: The Homestead Hotel, Hot Springs, Va. 
June 4-—6—Utah: Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City 

June 5—6—Connecticut: Equinox House, Manchester, Vt. 

June 7-9—daho: The Lodge, Sun Valley 


June 9—10—Minnesota: Hotel St. Paul, St. Paul 
June 11—13—Washington: Olympic Hotel, Seattle 


June 11—13—Wyoming: Casper 


June 13—Nevada: Hotel Riverside, Reno 

June 15-17—Wisconsin: Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee 

June 18-20—Montana: Canyon Hotel, Yellowstone National Park, Wyo. 

June 18-20—Michigan: Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island 

June 18-20—Virginia: The Homestead, Hot Springs 

June 19-20—New Hampshire: Wentworth-By-The Sea, Portsmouth 

June 19-20—Vermont: Equinox Hotel, Manchester 

June 19-21—Maine: Poland Spring House, Poland Spring 

June 25—New York: Monmouth & Essex & Sussex Hotels, Spring Lake, N. J. 
July 23-25—West Virginia: The Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur Springs 


Other Associations 


May = 17-20—Conference of National Assn. of Mutual Savings Banks: Chalfonte-Haddon 


Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 


June 15-17—WNational Federation of Financial Analysts Societies, Annual Convention, 


Montreal 


Sept. 21-23—NABAC, Thirty-fifth Annual Convention, Statler Hotel, Boston 
Sept. 23-25—National Association of Bank Women, Annual Convention, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Oct. 4-7—Robert Morris Associates, Annual Fall Conference, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago 

Oct. 14-17—Consumer Bankers Association: Annual Convention, Warwick Hotel, Phila- 
delphia ; 

Nov. 1—5—Financial Public Relations Association, Americana Hotel, Bal Harbour, Fla.. 


Schools: 


June 5-18—Schoo! of Financial Public Relations: Northwestern Univ., Chicago 

June 8-20—Graduate School of Banking: Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. J. 
July 19—-Aug. 1—NABAC School for Bankers: Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison 

July 19—Aug. 1—Southwestern Graduate School of Banking: Southern Methodist U., Dallas 
Aug. 9-21—Consumer Bankers Association: Univ. of Virginia, Charlottesville 

Aug. 16-28—Independent Bankers Assn. Seminar for Senior Bank Officers: Harvard 


Univ., Cambridge, Mass. 
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@ Avoid the necessity of selling 
equipment and facilities no 
longer wanted 


@ Eliminate service and mainte- 
nance problems 


@ Offer tax advantages under cer- 
tain conditions 


Cooperators report it is sometimes 
advantageous to rent buildings be- 
cause this can provide a means of 
securing desirable locations that might 
not be available for purchase, facili- 
tate a move when a site deteriorates, 
or provide temporary facilities when 
eventual consolidation of plants is 
contemplated. 


Three general deterrents to the 
growth of rental practices were cited: 
(1) the relatively high prices which 
many lessors impose as a safeguard 
against the hazards and additional 
expenses of selling through lease ar- 
rangements, (2) the liberalization of 
depreciation allowances on owned 
property which makes renting less at- 
tractive, and, (3) the uncertainty of 
potential tax benefits under certain 
lease agreements. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Various aspects of 
leasing as a lending technique were dis- 
cussed in the October 15 issue of 
BANKERS MONTHLY by Keith G. Cone, 
vice president of LaSalle National 
Bank, Chicago. 


NABAC Research Institute 
Rounds Out First Year 


The National Association of Bank 
Auditors and Comptrollers Research 
Institute, supported by 640 bank 
members of NABAC, has issued a re- 
port covering its first year of work. 
Completion of the Institute’s first 
project was marked by the develop- 
ment of performance standards for 12 
operations comprising ledger posting, 
statement posting, trial balances, bal- 
ancing, micro-filming, transfer of bal- 
ances, filing, canceling, sorting, list- 
ing, rendering of statements and 
examining of checks. Individual banks 
employing either dual or single-posting 
systems can now measure their own 
operators’ work against these indus- 
try-wide standards, and are thus 
enabled to start a program of opera- 
tor upgrading. 

Official announcement of the report 
was made by Franklin D. Price, presi- 
dent of the institute’s board of trus- 
tees. “It is expected,” he explained, 
“that the reports on this project will 
be published about June 30 and will 
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include standards for 15 basic opera- 
tions in eight different single posting 
systems, including systems using ’tron- 
ic bookkeeping equipment.” 


Field work in the dual-posting, par- 
tially or non-deferred system of ac- 
counting was also completed during 
the institute’s first year of work. In 
the area of time deposit accounting, 
field work is underway and is being 
done under contract with Battelle 
Memorial Institute, Columbus, Ohio. 
Completion of this report is expected 
in October of this year. 


Staff members of the institute, said 
Mr. Price, also conducted eight two- 
day seminars for members. Held in 
different areas of the country, they 
drew a total attendance of more than 
460 members. 


In addition to the trained research 
personnel directly employed by the 
NABAC Research Institute, the group 
works closely with steering commit- 
tees made up of bankers. The steering 
committee for the demand deposit ac- 
counting studies has consisted of Mal- 
com H. Gibson, vice president and 
cashier, Citizens Bank of Sheboygan, 
Wis.; Winslow E. Pike, vice president 
and controller, First National Bank, 
Atlanta, Ga., and Arthur C. Suhrbier, 
assistant auditor, Continental Illinois 
National Bank and Trust Company, 
Chicago, Il. 


The steering committee for the time 
deposit accounting study consists of 
Donald L. Thomas, second vice presi- 
dent, Northern Trust Company, Chi- 
cago; C. H. Stolte, cashier, Manches- 
ter Bank, St. Louis, Mo.; and Walter 
C. Mercer, Jr., vice president, Ohio 
National Bank, Columbus. 


In outlining plans for the year 
ahead for the Research Institute, Mr. 
Price listed the highlights of projects 
to be undertaken next, including 
further analysis of the accumulated 
data for supplementary reports rela- 
tive to optimum systems and a com- 
parison of systems; a sound program 
of equipment evaluation beginning 
with basic and ’tronic bookkeeping 
equipment; a program of controlled 
experiments to determine optimum 
sorting systems and sorting equip- 
ment along with the impact of num- 
bering systems; a study of proof and 
transit operations and basic research 
to be applied to the problem of 
achieving an optimum relationship 
between active accounts and _ total 
accounts in a single book. 
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EQUIPMENT & SERVICES 





First National City and IT&T 
Proceed with Installation 


Latest development in its con- 
tinuing program of adapting tech- 
nological advances to its operations, 
is an arrangement concluded by 
The First National City Bank of 
New York with the International 
Telephone and Telegraph Corpora- 
tion. Jointly announced by the bank 
and IT&T is a plan to proceed with 
the installation of an automatic 
system that will process bank checks, 
perform deposit accounting and re- 
lated reporting and analysis functions. 


Scheduled to go into operation 
early in 1961 in the new Uptown 
Headquarters of First National City 
at 399 Park Avenue, the system will 


chanical processing of all checks 
and documents regardless of type, 
shape, or size. 


A unique feature will be the use 
of a reusable mylar jacket to trans- 
port items through the system. Data 
concerning contents will be coded 
on a strip of magnetic tape affixed 
to the jacket to permit rapid pro- 
cessing regardless of the condition 
of the document. 


The system has been designed to 
conform to the bank’s operations 
and procedures and consequently 
little change in methods will be 
needed. It is extremely flexible in 
that it allows for expansion and is 
compatible with proposed methods 
of standardizing checks and other 


permit rapid electronic and me- documents used in banking. The 
What Do You Need? 

1. ACCRUAL ACCOUNT CONTROLS 35. FILING FOLDERS and SUPPLIES 

2. ACOUSTICAL EQUIPMENT 36. FLAGS—Administrative—Service 

3. ADHESIVES—Gum—Paste—Tapes 37. FLOOR MATS—Lobby—Teller 

4. ADVERTISING—Financial 38. GATES and GRILLES 

5. ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES—Badges— 39. INDEX SYSTEM—Signals—Tabs 
Calendars—Matches 40. INK—Addressing—Check Signal—Duplicator 

6. AIR CONDITIONING , 41. INTER-OFFICE COMMUNICATING SYSTEMS 

7. ALARM SYSTEMS—Burglar—Fire 42. LADDERS—Library—Vault 

8. ARCHITECTS and BUILDERS 43. LIGHTING SYSTEMS—Desk—Fluorescent— 

9. BAGS—Coin—Mail—Night Deposit—Paper Lamp 

10. BANK FURNITURE and FIXTURES—Cabinets 44. LOCKS 
—Chairs—Counters—Desks—Wastebaskets 45. MACHINES—Accounting—Adding—Addressing— 


_ 
-— 


. BINDERS—Bookkeeping—Check—Ledger— 
nec ; 
. BOXE ash—Coin—Mail—Safe Deposit— 
Stamp—Storage 

13. BUSINESS FORMS—Account—Bookkeeping 
—Columnar—Contract—Fan Fold— 
Ledger—Legal—Payroll—Statement— 
Tax Record—Visible Record 

14. CALCULATING CHARTS—Amortization— 
Interest—Tax Wage 

15. CAMERAS and SUPPLIES 

16. CHECK CERTIFIERS and SIGNERS 

17. CHECK PERFORMERS—PROTECTORS 

18. CHECK SORTERS 

19. CHECKING ACCOUNT PLANS and SYSTEMS 

20. CHRISTMAS SAVINGS SYSTEM—Vacation— 
Tax—All Purpose Clubs 

21. CLOCKS—Desk—Outdoor—Time—Wall— 
Watchman 

22. COIN BANKS 

23. COIN and CURRENCY—Straps—Wrappers 

24. Ho stry BOOKS and ENVELOPES 


26. DEPOSIT BOOKS and COVERS 

27. DEPOSITORIES Night and Lobby 

28. nit i a 

29. DISPLAYS—Lobby—Window 

30. DRIVE-IN FACILITIES 

31. DUPLICATORS—Machine—Sets—Supplies 

32. ENVELOPES—Bank-by-Mail—Button—Clasp 
—Coin—Commercial—Currency—Ex- 
panding—Payroll—String 

33. FANS—Desk—Exhaust—Floor 

34. FILES—Central—Check—Correspondence— 
Deposit Ticket—Expanding—index Card 
—Rotary—Sorting—Storage—Transfer 


-_ 
~n 


—Bookkeeping—Calculating—Coin—Copying— 

fo Folding— 

Letter Opening—Mailing—Numbering— 

Packaging—Perforating—Proof 

46. wats —t omposition—Plastic—Rubber— 
eller 

47. MICROFILM 

48. PAPER SHREDDERS 

49. PENS—Ball Point—Counter—Desk— 
Fountain 

50. PUNCHES—Ledger ; 

51. RACKS—Cashier’s—Clothing—Coin— 
Currenc 

52. RUBBER STAMPS and PADS 

53. SCAFFOLDING 

54. SCALES—Curiency—Lobby—Postage 

55. SEALS—Coin Bag—Lead—Wax 

56. SHELVES 

57. SIGNS—Brass—Bulletin Board—Changeable 
(counter)—Department—Electric—Holiday 
—Lobby—Name Plates—Outdoor—Teller 

58. STANDS—Billing—Machine—Typewriter 

59. STAPLERS and STITCHERS 

60. STATIONERY 

61. ee 

arkin| 

62. SUPPLIES—General Office 

63. SYSTEMS—Accounting—Accrual—Loan— 
Personal—Savings 

64. T¥Y—Closed Circuit 

65. ee 2 i soi alae 
rency—Filing—Lettersorting—Supply 

66. TRUCKS—Dollies—Teller—Vault 

67. VAULT—Doors—Steps—Ventilators 

68. VENDING MACHINE 

69. VISIBLE RECORD EQUIPMENT 

70. WATER COOLERS 
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installation comprises a_ series of 
specific-purpose devices combining 
electronic and mechanical capabili- 
ties with associated electronic com- 
puters and magnetic tape recorders. 


The bank’s program includes the 
use of character recognition equip- 
ment, high-speed copying devices, 
the application of much of its in- 
ternal accounting to a general pur- 
pose computer, and a fully transis- 
torized computer especially designed 
to accomplish the bank’s personal 
credit accounting operations. 


Rem Rand Describes Standard 
and Synchro-Tape Typewriters 


One of the descriptive folders re- 
cently published by Remington Rand 
Division of Sperry Rand Corporation 
deals primarily with its manual Stan- 
dard machine. Printed in full color, 
the folder points out that the machine 
offers a choice of 100 executive type 
styles and many letterhead-harmoniz- 
ing ribbons. Interchangeable type 
transforms it into a multi-purpose 
unit. Other items comprising the 
complete line of Remington type- 
writers pictured in the folder include 
the electric, the proportional-spacing 
statesman, and the noiseless. 


A newly published brochure tells 
how the Rem Rand Synchro-Tape 
Typewriter cuts costs by eliminating 
the manual jobs of punching and 
verifying cards. It explains that there 
is only one step requiring an opera- 
tor, and even this step may be largely 
automatic when coded tapes are used 
to type repetitive details automati- 
cally while the first document of a 
new transaction is being written. Also 
mentioned is the fact that synchro- 
tape data may be transmitted by wire 
at maximum speed by the use of 
standard transmitting equipment; 
that one typewriter with punching and 
reading unit may be enough for the 
small office. In the medium-size firm, 
automatic tape-to-card conversion of 
type from typewriter or accounting 
machine provides punched-card in- 
put. And in the large firm, tape pro- 
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A instrument that ao: whe 
will do all the calculations of ~~ CURTA 
a expensive desk models. > 
Weighs only 8 oz. Fits Hand. _ 4 
Fast, accurate, 4 «++ COM: | 
pletely portable. Ideal for all on 
the-spot calculating. Fully guar 
anteed. Write for F'ree literature, 
em name of nearest dealer. 

| CURTA COMPANY Dept. 19 
2735 W. North Shore, Chicago 46, Ill. 
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vides input for Univac Computers and 
other electronic data processing sys- 
tems. 

Copies of this literature may be 
obtained by writing to the company 
at 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 
10; Noe 





New Class 31A Accounting 
Machine Introduced by NCR 


Latest addition to the National 
Cash Register Company’s line of ac- 
counting equipment is the new Class 
31A accounting machine featuring 
the following improvements: 

1. Electrically controlled mechan- 
isms for determining and initiating 
the proper posting program or auto- 
matic machine operations. This fea- 
ture can eliminate the need for an op- 
erator to compare a customer’s bal- 
ance and payments to - determine 
whether he should or should not be 
mailed a past-due statement. Simi- 
larly, it can automatically decide that 
an inventory item should or should 
not be replenished. The feature can 
automatically verify the accuracy of 
balance pickups, cause the pickup 
errors to be automatically cleared, and 
the carriage automatically reposition- 
ed for making the pickups again. 

2. Automatic totaling, subtotaling, 
repeat or date printing, and so on, as 
the carriage moves in either forward 
or reverse direction. 

3. Increased number of automati- 
cally controlled selections for both for- 
ward and reverse carriage tabulations. 


4. Ability to capture data automati- 
cally in either punched paper tape or 
punched card form as a by-product 
of the original posting operation. 

Further information may.be ob- 
tained from Product Information, 
The National Cash Register Com- 
pany, Dayton 9, Ohio. 


May 15, 1959 












‘“‘We Safeguard Privacy 
of Our Customers’ Business”’ 


T™ becomes evident when visitors observe that your phones 

are equipped with Hush-A-Phones. Private telephone dis- 
cussions between bankers and their clients never becorie public 
when your telephones are equipped with Hush-A-Phones. 


The Hush-A-Phone is a scientifically designed phone silencer, 
weighing but 5 oz. that snaps on the transmitter of your phone and 
provides complete privacy of phone conversation. Even those seated at your desk cannot 
hear a word you say. 





The Hush-A-Phone also prevents phone talk annoyance—quiets the office; midst surrounding 
noises it improves hearing. 


Thousands of executives are using the Hush-A-Phone and bankers are especially enthusiastic. 
Write for literature. Available in colors. Use permitted by F. C. C. ruling. 


HUSH-A-PHONE CORP. 72 Madison Avenue, New York (6, N.Y. 
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sent on reguest. 


ACME BULLETIN CO. 


37 EAST 12th ST., NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 

















Corporations place annual report, dividend notice 
and institutional advertising in BANKERS MONTHLY 1) 
to help assure the availability of financing for present 
and prospective needs at the lowest possible interest 
cost, and 2) to help assure a strong following for the 
company’s securities among professional investors and 
investment advisers. 


A Convenience for Customers! 
A Traffic Builder! 
A Profit Maker! 


A Rollmaster automatic Stamp Machine is standard equipment 
for banks today. A great convenience for your customers es- 
pecially for purchasers of money orders and registered checks. 

Our Rolimaster handles rolls of 500 stamps bought from your 
post office. Your profit on a roll of 500 4 cent stamps and 500 
3 cent stamps is $6.72. 


Twenty-eight years of stamp machine manufacture assure accur- 
ate and unfailing operation. Machines guaranteed for one year. 


We also have post card dispensers and machines for other 
stamp denominations. Floor stands available for all machines. 


Write today for illustrated catalog. 


POSTAGE STAMP MACHINE COMPANY 
2008 UTICA AVENUE . BROOKLYN 34, N. Y. 











Burroughs Sorter Spotlights MICR Program 


Presently occupying the spotlight 
in Burroughs Magnetic Ink Char- 
acter Recognition Program is _ its 
Magnetic Character Sorter which 
ean sort in excess of 1,500 bank 
checks per minute, 10 times faster 
than the job can be done manually 
by one person. It is one of an entire 
family of machines which will pro- 
vide the banking community with 
varying degrees of automatic systems 
for handling and processing of docu- 
ments, including the Magnetic Im- 
printer, Magnetic Amount and Ac- 
count Number Printer, Electronic 
Accounting Machine, the Proof and 
Distribution Machine, and the Bur- 
roughs 205 and 220 data processing 
systems. 


The Burroughs Magnetic Charac- 
ter Sorter moves paper documents 
at the rate of 400 inches a second. 
It will handle paper or card checks 
of varying sizes and thicknesses, as 
well as those that have been muti- 
lated. Items can be intermixed and 
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do not require jogging. By addition 
of conversion equipment, the sorter 
will fit into the most sophisticated 
automation systems, including those 
which utilize full scale electronic 
computers for check handling, prov- 
ing, bookkeeping and _ preparation 
of customers’ statements. 

The Proof and Distribution Ma- 
chine (below) consists of three 
major units: a 27-pocket device for 
sorting and endorsing checks seen 
at the left of photo; a master con- 
trol panel for listing and controls 
(center), and a 27-tape listing unit 
for recording check amounts and 
totals. Designed as part of the in- 
tegrated bank system, this machine 
is a departure from present proof 
operations in that it acts on orders 
electronically activated from a master 
control unit. 


“Triggering” the automatic de- 
vices in the system are the numbers 
and symbols printed in magnetic 
ink on checks and other items by 
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the corporation’s Magnetic Imprinter 
and its Magnetic Amount and Ac- 
count Number Printer. These prod- 
ucts were developed to conform 
with the common language adopted 
by the American Bankers Associa- 
tion in 1956, which has materialized 
as the type font indicated E-13-B, 
final specifications for which were 
recently released. 





Michigan National Releases 
Magnetic Imprinted Checks 


Magnetic ink imprinted checks, bol- 
stered by a major promotional and 
public relations program, have been 
released simultaneously throughout 
Michigan by the Michigan National 
Bank. 


Printed by The Todd Company 
Division of Burroughs Corporation, 
first shipments of E-13-B checks were 
placed in use recently at the bank’s 
home office in Lansing and in six 
other major cities in the state. 


Shown above watching an oscillator 
checking signal strength of magnetic 
ink characters on checks at the Todd 
Division’s Rochester, N. Y., plant 
are: Len Selden (center), director of 
the bank’s electronic processing, Har- 
ry Ingram (right), assistant vice 
president, and Len S. Thomasma, the 
division’s director for bank automa- 
tion planning. 


Portable Camera Microfilms 
Continuous Bank Forms 


A new device which facilitates the 
microfilming of 80 feet of continuous 
forms per minute, has been introduced 
by Diebold, Incorporated, makers of 
the Flofilm 9600 Portable Microfilm 
Camera. 


Tested and now in regular use at the 
Bank For Savings, New York, to 
microfilm its continuous form end-of- 
the-year statement of mortgage loans, 
the new application completes the 
Bank’s Plan for use of the small port- 
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puter. 





able camera as part of its total micro- 
filming program. 

The Flofilm 9600 Camera, which 
weighs less than 20 lbs. and takes 
about the space of a portable type- 
writer, is used as a ‘“‘traveling micro- 
filmer’ carried from desk to desk or 
from department to department or 
from branch to branch to bring the 
camera to the work rather than vice- 
versa. Since loading of this camera is 
a split-second operation in which a 
magazine of film is simply snapped 
into place, departments insert their 
individual magazines for the filming 
of their department papers. This fa- 
cilitates filing and finding of micro- 
filmed data by departrnent. The maga- 
zine loading is exclusive with this 
microfilm camera. 


Both film magazines and the camera 
itself are stored in bank vaults over- 
night. 

Among important new develop- 
ments in the Flofilm portable are: 
special automatic positioning of den- 
sity controls to assure perfect film 





reproduction of checks of various 
colors, automatic shut-offs after 50 
feet of usable film has been exposed, 
and the reduction of cost per filmed 
document to 1/6 of a cent per docu- 
ment. 


Literature on Procedural Microfilm- 
ing for Banks may be obtained by 
writing Flofilm Division, Diebold, In- 
corporated, Department B, Post Of- 
fice Box 127, Norwalk, Conn. 






GORDON SMITH 


J. A. CASTELLANOS 


According to a recent announce- 
ment, JOSE A. CASTELLANOS has been 
appointed sales manager of the Revo- 
File division of the Mosler Safe Com- 
pany. 


DAUSE L. BIBBY has been named ex- 
ecutive vice president of the Reming- 
ton Rand Division of Sperry Rand 
Corp. In another release comes word 
that sales activities for specialized ap- 
plications of Remington Rand Univac 
computers in the banking and finan- 
cial institutions industry are now un- 
der the direction of GORDON SMITH, 
recently named director of industry 
marketing. 


MR. E. L. EICHHORN has been ap- 
pointed manager of applied mathe- 
matics for the ElectroData division 
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CECIL HEILMAN 


A. L. WILSON 


of the Burroughs Corporation, Pasa- 
dena, Cal. 


The election of CECIL HEILMAN as 
vice president in charge of manufac- 
turing has been announced by Die- 
bold, Ine., Canton, Ohio. Also an- 
nounced was the appointment of 
A. LINCOLN WILSON as marketing 
manager for the western region with 
headquarters in San Francisco. 


At Bank Building and Equipment 
Corporation, EDWARD P. GIESECKE 
has been reassigned from the St. 
Louis office to Austin, Texas, where 
he will represent the company 
throughout the southwest; and JAMES 
R. BRAMWELL will represent them in 
Michigan and surrounding states 
through their Chicago office. 
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Recent 


Level 


$94.9 


30.6 
6 
2.2 
1.4 
9.9 
12.2 
29.6 
9.6 


57.9 
28.4 
10.3 
10.3 


3.10 
3.36 
2.90 
3.26 
3.78 
4.08 
4.05 


Month 


Earlier 
ccpumspbem 


$93.6 


30.6 
6 
1.8 
1.3 
9.8 
12.0 
29.4 
9.4 


56.6 
28.4 
10.1 
10.2 


$ 473 
612 
-139 


Month 


Earlier 
comniieaiaine 


3.00 
4.00 


2.77 
3.09 
2.74 
3.10 
3.53 
3.94 
3.94 


410.3 


614.1 
527.9 
506.7 
495.4 
569.7 
521.3 
708.9 
308.2 
499.9 
311.2 
2031.9 
746.7 
333.6 
369.7 
734.0 
169.8 
220.3 


6 Mos. 


Earlier 
caneaingais 


$94.1 


29.7 
6 
1.6 
1.2 
9.3 
11.4 
31.9 
9.5 


56.7 
28.2 
11.2 
10.1 


$ 522 
455 
67 


Year 


Earlier 


1.75 
3.50 


1.05 
1.13 
1.32 
2.22 
3.07 


320.0 


491.3 
323.5 
417.2 
363.5 
371.6 
388.1 
387.0 
242.9 
374.7 
232.6 
1498.1 
707.7 
235.6 
268.1 
496.3 
131.6 
168.3 





Year 2 Yrs. 
Earlier Earlier 
$92.1 $86.7 

29.8 30.9 

a 4 
2.8 1.8 
1.3 te 
8.7 8.7 

44 11.1 

30.1 26.0 

8.9 7.7 

56.4 56.7 

27.2 23.1 

10.7 10.1 

9.8 9.1 
$ 595 $ 378 

125 704 

470 —326 

———1959——_ 
High Low 

3.00 2.50 

4.00 4.00 

3.10 2.59 

3.37 2.92 

3.15 2.58 

3.41 2.92 

3.79 2.95 

4.11 3.70 

- 4.06 3.81 
425.4 400.1 
614.1 554.9 
589.5 446.1 
559.5 506.7 
521.4 454.2 
621.2 Si35 
546.4 497.0 
744.6 572.8 
315.2 300.8 
519.0 469.4 
3228 292.1 
2095.3 1967.0 
811.4 722.5 
3478 332.9 
378.9 352.5 
780.2 729.8 
179.5 157.5 
231.8 208.6 
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7 ANNOUNCES ALPHA-DIGIT AUTOMATION! 


4 These four steps will provide many time- and money-saving benefits in your bookkeeping department. 

















7 : The National ALPHA-DIGIT POST-TRONIC* 
. Machine offers many advantages of one-run electron- 
H ically controlled posting . . . providing IMMEDIATE 
' time- and money-saving benefits—reduced operating 
) é costs, reduced floor space requirements, reduced effort. 
) With ALPHA-DIGIT COMPARISON, the value 
- i of your customer’s name remains intact. Alpha-Digit 
Comparison provides EQUAL FACILITY to use either 
7 the alphabetical or numerical method best suited to 
your bank’s requirements. 
i IMMEDIATE additional benefits are yours when Na- 
i tional’s Automatic Ledger Feeder is attached to your 
5 | Alpha-Digit POST-TRONIC Machine. This combina- 
4 tion feeds and sorts Post-Tronic forms, accumulates 
6 ; totals when taking trial balances and when transferring 
balances at end-of-period processing. One operator 
: : can monitor several automated units, thus reducing 
. i operating costs in your bookkeeping operation. 
0 i 
9 National’s new development—the ALPHA-DIGIT 
2 ADDING MACHINE with TAPE RECORDER— 
8 : is the vital link leading to Alpha-Digit Automation. 
2 j After your ON US items have been proved and fine- 
5 : sorted into sequential order, your operator simply lists 
0 i checks and deposits, indexing for each item significant 
1 letters along with the amount. 
i This information .. . captured in sequential order on 
: punched paper tape...is the “electronic language” 
, medium for Alpha-Digit Automation. 
: ‘ 
9 
od This tape is then fed into the automated Alpha-Digit 
7 POST-TRONIC Tape Reader, and electronic controls 
2 are set in motion. 
. } The posting of checks and deposits . . . with positive 
0 Alpha-Digit account-to-item comparison .. . is elec- 
8 tronically controlled by National’s Fully Automated 
.8 Alpha-Digit POST-TRONIC Machine. 
4 
| i National’s step-by-step program of Full Automation is ready 
70 : TODAY to meet your requirements. You can obtain IMME- 
5 ; DIATE money-saving and other benefits now by installing the TREE MARE ED. SO OE 
— 4 Alpha-Digit POST-TRONIC Machine . . . the nucleus for your Wutional J 
; automation program. 
os Ask your National representative to survey your bookkeeping re- 
a quirements and explain National’s step-by-step automation program. ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
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THE PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK 


Organized 1803 


PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. Main Office + Broad & Chestnut Streets 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


OFFICES IN 
PHILADELPHIA, 
BUCKS, DELAWARE 
AND MONTGOMERY 
COUNTIES 














